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Norton NEwWCoMB, JR. GEO. A. NEWCOMB. 


, NEWCOMB BROS. 

Paper Hangings, 
Upholstery, 

Mattresses, 


Window Shades, 
Oil Cloths, Weather Strips, &c. 


‘217 North Fifth street, bet. Pine and Olive, 
ST. LOUIS. 


ST. LOUIS 
Paper Warehouse. 


H. B. GRAHAM & BRO., 


No. 113 North Second St., 
ST. LOUIS, 


by paid for Rags at our Rag Warehouse, 
corner Plum street and Levee. 








GSGSOoonrdD ADVICE 
(In Ordering Our School Furniture. 





Ist. 


Give your full*address—name, post- 
office, county and State, all plainly written. 

2d. Give the Railroad Station, county and 
State, to which you wish goods sent. 


3d. Give the railroad or boat leaving this 
city by which you receive your goods shipped. 
If wecan get better rates of freight elsewhere, 
, we shall always ship the cheapest way. 
4th. State the style, the size, number and 
price of the article you want, in order that the 
four items of description corresponding, may 
be a guarantee against mistakes. 
5th. State the time when you need the goods, 
but you should allow sixty “ays or give the order 
for school desks and church seats or court house 
Seats sixty days before you need to use the goods. 
Address 
Western Publishing and . 
School Furnishing Co., 
915 and 917 North Sixth st., 
p ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Teachers Wanted to supply vacancies in 
Public Schools, Academies, and Female Semi- 
naries in the different States. Send for Mutual 
Plan. Address ‘‘ American Educational Union’’ 
787 Breadway, N. Y. 








MIXED PAINT! MIXED PAINT! 
READY FOR USE. 


THOUSANDS OF HOUSES 


HAVE BEEN PAINTED WITH 


Vane, Calvert & Co.’s 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED MIXED PAINTS. 


In every case have proved to be more durable and cheaper than any other 
Paint made. Everybody can do theirown pointing if they wishto. Itis sold 
by the gallon inany quantity. Factory and office 705 and 707 N. Main st. 

Sample cards sent to any address. 


VANE, CALVERT & CO. 
ae Wade Sty ad 
Vadionist 





A 











HONT 


CAPILLARY FEEDER. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS FREE, 

Glass handle contains the ink; ordinary fold or steel pens used, and changed as in a common holder. Ink 
entirely under the writer’s control. Just the thing for book-keepers, reporters, lawyers, and all continuous 
—— 7 to any address on receipt of price, $8 00. Discount to dealers. Address H, B. Latourertr 

0.,No. = , - — 
Murray St., ne = 
New York. 





Patented Feb. 10, 1874. 












Stereoscopic Studies 


NATURAL HISTORY, 


OBJECT TEACHINC IN SCHOOLS 


AND 
Parlor Entertainments. 





We are now prepared to issue the first numbers of the first series of Animals and Birds of 
North America; these we propose to continue, and to add to them a second series of foreign spec- 
imens, and a third of various Animals and Birds in grotesque attitudes, never, however, violat- 
ing their natural instincts. 

We offer these views not as pictures only, but as studies from nature. One of the great mov- 
ing elements in our modern system of education is object teaching. The unerring thielity of the 
stereoscope transfers the Animals and Birds from their natural habttat to the reoms of the stu- 
dent and the fireside of our homes, where they cannot fail to leave a lasting impression of the form, 
color, habits, and locality of each specimen. 

An oe of more than twenty-five years as Taxidermist of the New York State Cabinet 
of Natural History, and in gathering our large collection of native and foreign specimens, enables 
us to represent the resultsof our own work, and to combine in every view the locality of the spec- 


imen with its appropriate rocks, woods, or water, and coloring from the originals. Back num- 
bers and parts of sets always on hand. 
Prices. 
In fine Paper Boxes of Ome Doze®............. 6. occ ccc cc ccc ceccceseceees $3 00 per doz. 
be “ tl the EO eS Bult ok wesdsepneetls soaks ee serdhs toy <bee 33 00 per grs. 
Pes ectetedives is 12 00 per doz. 


The following are a few of the gentlemen from whom we have received testimonials as regards 


their utility and value: 
H. W. BEECHER, moma oe dat NEWTON DEXTER, Providence. 
D. G. EATON, Packer Collegiate Institute, GEO. W. CLINTON. , Buffalo. 
Brooklyn. EZRA CORNELL, Cornell University, Ithica. 
Send orders to 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK, 








PRINTERS 
SS a" 

Ss Sink st 
ah aeeeen ST. LOUIS, MO. 


J. L. BEYNON. 
PR en nner 


Fine Book & Pamphl=t Printing a specialty 





Graded Singers for Day Schools. 


BY B. BLACKMAN AND E. E. WHITTEMORE. 





The authors of this series are the teachers of 
music in the Public Schools of Chicago, which 
stand in the front rank in musical progress. 
Their ready reading, correct quality of tone and 
tasteful singing are due to the graded system of 
Messrs. Blackman & 
the series of 


CRADED SINCERS. 


The regular teacher can use them successfully, 
and the music teacher will find them admirable 
for his work. From the six-year-old’ to the 
graduate of the High or Normal School, some 
one of these books is adapted to every one who 
is in the process of getting an education, and no 
one can be educated now-a-days without the 
ability to read music. 

No. 2—Is complete in itself, and is adapted to 
Intermediate and District Schools, whether gra- 
ded or not. Also well adapted to Female Semi- 
naries, &€. ; 

No. 3—Being a beautiful collection of music, 
arranged in three parts, is also adapted to the 
wants of Femule Seminaries. 

No. 4—Is a useful convention and chorus book, 
containing glees and choruses from the best mas- 
ters; also, vocalizing exercises and solfeggios 
for class work. : 


Whittemore embodied in 


Prices. Retail. Per Doz. 
Graded Singers,No. 1(in press) $ 25 $2 40 
wi 1 Sey 50 4 80 

sige Se ear 15 7 20 


~ No.4 1 9 60 
Specimen copy mailed —_ receipt of retail 
price. Published by JOHN CHURCH & CO, 

Cinejnnati, O. 





ANALYSIS OF ARITHMETIC. 


A thorough and exhaustive 


SYNOPTICAL CLASSIFICATION 


of the subject. A work Invaluable to Teaehers 

and advanced students. Price 50 cents. Ad- 

dress the author, CU. F. R. BELLOWS, C. E, 
Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 








wanted! 


Agents to sell the handsom- 
est Illustrated Juvenile 
Books ever published. Ex- 
traordinary inducements 
offered. «For particulars 
write to 

Subscription Department, 

American News Co., New Yo 
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SEATS FOR CHURCHES, 
Court Houses, Halls &c. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


Wfestarn Publishing § ol Furnishing 


915 and 917 North Sixth st., St. Louis, Mo. 








No. 165. 


No. 163. 


STATIONARY BACK, FoLpING CuRVED-SLAT SEAT. 


HE above cuts represent our best Settees for Court Houses, Halls and Churches. We recom- 
mend them as the best seats made. During the past five years they have given our customers 

perfect satisfaction, as the subjoined testimonials show: 

We call attention to the following description : . : ; 

Castings are made of the best quality of Scotch Pig and Lake Superior Iron. In design they 
are substantial and elegant; they are warranted against breakage in ordinary and legitimate use. 

No. 165 has a reversible baok, and is recommended when the church is used for Suneay School 
or social purposes—as by reversing one seat a large class may be brought face to face. 

No. 165 hasa paneled back, made of ash and walnut, and the slats of the seat are alternate ash 

d wi ut. 

si ‘Sine cheaper seat is desired, our No. 166is recommended. Itis the same as No. 165 in every 
respect except the back is of plain 7 wood and stained to imitate cherry or wainut. — 

No. 163 is similar in style to 165, the seat being made to fold up, while the bask is stationary. 

No. 163 is made with paneled back, the same as No. 165, and seat of alternate ash and walnut. 

No. 164 is the same as No. 163, except it has a plain back of poplar wood, stained to imitate 
cherry or walnut. 


No. 165, 8 feet or over, par foot............ $150 No. 163, 8 feet or over, per foot............ $1 50 
No. 166, 8 ates OF. | pigecstases 1 38 No. 164, 8 - OT Pacacabeves 1 25 


Prices for less than eight feet given on application. 


SCROLL PATTERN SETTEE. 


Standard length 8 feet. Very neat and well 


braced. Plain back. Made any desired length. 


No. 160. Sizc 8 feet by 18 inches, plain back. 
Price per foot for 8 feet or over, $1 00. 
tariff. The saving in freight by this method more than doubly covers the cost of ae the seats 
t 


togetMer, which is a very simple and easy job. The wood fits the castings perfec 


‘ ) é y, the latter are 
all drilled, and the only work is to put in the screws. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


(VOLUNTARY). 
Dear Sir—The New Gothic Reversible Seats, put into our church, corner Twenty-fourth and 
Morgan streets, by your company, are so satisfactory—after a thorough trial—and combine so 


much of comfort, utility and economy, that I take pleasure in recommending them to the attention | 


of all who contemplate seating churches or halls. A. C. GEORGE. 


The New Gothic Reversible Seats furnished our hall at Webster, Mo., by your company, have 


been theadmiration of our citizens. 
— strong, cheap and convenient. 
R 


espectfully yours, 


er are as comfortable as upholstered seats, cooler in sum- 
If I had another hall to furnish, I should buy your seats again. 


R. P STUDLEY. 


OFFICE SHERIFF AND COLLECTOR, AUDRAIN Co., MExICco, Mo. 
Dear Sir—The seats furnished by the above named company, to seat our Circuit Court ‘room, 
are, as regards cheapness, durability and neatness of finish, not excelled by any seat made; while 
the blending — of the two colors in the finish adds very much to the beauty and appearance 
of the room. Lam, with much respect, yours truly, J. W. CARSON, 
Sheriff and Collector Audrain county. 


OFFICE SHERIFF AND CoLLECToR, SALEM, Dent county, Mo., Nov. 20. 

xentlemen—The settees and other furniture for the audience-room of our new Court House, 
purchased by Mr. J. A. Hickman, contractor, have beer put in place, and it gives us pleasure to 
Say that they are entirely satisfactory in workmanship, design and price. They are admired by 
all who enter our Court House. They make a complete outfit. Yrous, very truly, 
J. M. ORCHARD, Attorney at Law. sUCIUS JUDSON, Att’y at Law. 
E. T. WINGO, Att’y at Law. W. McDONALD, Clerk County Court. 
W.R. LOVE, County Treasurer. 8. H SHERLOCK, Att’y at Law, Superintend- 
W. A. YOUNG, County Court Justice. ent Public Buildings. 
M. B. HILL, Probate Judge. D. R. HENDERSON, Clerk County Court. 
L. B. WOODSIDE, Att’y at Law. W.T. STEPP, Sheriff Dent county. 


Yazoo City, Miss., June 10, 1873- 
Gentlemen—We take pleasure in saying that the seats purchased by Wm. Shepherd, merchant 
of this place, for our new Court House, give complete satisfaction as to workmanship, design and 
price. They are a decided improvement on anything of the kind we have yet seen—comfortable, 
ornamental andcheap. Respectfully, ROBERT 8S. HUDSON, 
(Members Yazoo City bar.) ROBERT BOWMAN, Committee. 
W.S. EPPERSON, 





REVERSIBLE BACK, STATIONARY SEAT- | 








0 =SEWING MACHINE! 


The Cheapest and Lightest Running 


| | 
4! LOCK STITCH MACHINE 


In the United States. 


"THE LATEST INVENTION. OF THE AGE, 


PRICE Sco. 

&.\} Liberal Discounts for Cash. 
BUY NO OTHER UNTIL YOU 

HAVE SEEN THE HOME. 

You Will Find it Largely to Your Interest. 

Agents Wanted Ewerywhere. 


For Full Particulars, with Descriptive Circular, address 


| JOHNSON, CLARE & Co., 


21 South Fifth st., St. Louis, Mo. 
par-SPECIAL INDUCEMENT TO GRANGES.-@a 






_s 





SAINT LOUIS 
Prawo Manvuracrurine Co-s 
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= +, = = =, 2 oe 


| 


Our method of shipping is in knockdown; wood and castings are taken at a very low rate of | > \ 9 2 
| <= j /i-—— || 





In their short career of six years, have received in succession 


34 First Premiums 


Over all competitors, at various State Fairs, defeating in turn every “other maker, 
without a single exception. 
They are real gems in every particular.—[N. O. Picayune. 
We recommend them to the patronage of our readers, as superior instruments.—[N. O. Times. 
These pianos are superior to many older makes.—[Galveston News. 


The *‘Journal of Commerce says: The Bell Treble is sweeping the trade wherever introduced. 
In short the ‘‘Bell Treble’’ IS THE PIANO OF THE AGE. 


Send for illustrated catalogues, or call on the 
ST. LOUIS PIANO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Salesroom, corner Fifth and Locust, Mercantile Libray Building, St. Louis. 
N. B. The best parlor and church organs always on hand. 
i> Parties writing for information, &c., please state they saw the advertisemert in the AmER- 
ICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 





—— — — 


WOOD & FISHER, | 


_ PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


As Agsents Wanted. 
Flower Seeds, Finest Imported. 


_ Those taking orders receive super) premiums 
| in miliinery — and flowers from Paris. Cat- 
alogues sent by 
EUROPEAN SEED COMPANY 
St. Louis. 





| Northwest Cor. Fifth and Locust Streets, ADVERTISING AGENTS. 

| ST. LOUIS. GEORGE P. ROWELL & CO., 
N. B.—J. W. Fisuer, formerly Operator for | Advertising Agents, 

| A. W. Wood, No. 404 Market street. | 


Neo. 41 Park Row, New York. 
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Every editor and publisher in the 
country must know that just in pro- 
portion as Wwe make the people intel-| 
ligent by our public school system, | 
just in that proportion we make for 
him patrons for his paper. 

An intelligent people must have and 
read, and are able to pay for, newspa- 
pers. Ignorant people do not need or 
read or pay for them. 

We hope for words of commenda- 
tion from our brethren, and we arc de- 
termined to deserve them, too. We 
confess ourselves largely indebted to 
our editorial friends for whatever of 
success and circulation we have al- 
ready attained. : 

We count ourselves an ally to every 
good enterprize in the land. 








Witt our friends who desire to get 
notices of meetings, teachers’ insti- 
tutes, advertisements and other mat- 
ter into the JoURNAL, please remem- 
ber that we must have itin hand by 
the 20th of the month previous to 
publication ? 





Our terms are $1 50 per year strict- 
ly in advance, 


Don’t wait for us or our agent, to 
call upon you, but please send your 
name and $1.50 for the JouRNAL, for 
1874, and keep the people posted up 
on school matters. 








Please remember, we want your 
post-office address, as weli as your 
name—and subscription. 





REVOLUTION IN COURSE OF STUDY. | 


BY WM. T. HARRIS. va 





NUMBER TWO. 

E HAVE seen atendency to pe- 

riodical changes in certain of 
the studies of our course. The prac- 
tical question arises, what is the duty 
of the teacher or school director as re- 
gards such changes in Mental Arith- 
metic or Grammar? Most will be 
guided by the prevailing custom, and 
this again will at last be controlled by 
the few who are able to so act upon 
the convictions of teachers in educa- 
tional centers as to prevail upon them 
to adopt their proposed schemes. The 
few who form their own opinions 
carefully, will find it necessary to con- 


sider first what function in the course | 


of study is filled by Grammar or Men- 
tal Arithmetic, and, secondly, what 
can properly take its place if a change | 
is made. A blind process that moves | 
from one condition of things to anoth- | 
er without knowing adequate reasons, 
is to be avoided, if possible. The} 
reign of Kronos may have been a} 
golden age, but it certainly was an ir-| 
rational one—an age of mere “ pro-| 
gress”—a going that went no whither | 
—for what time produced, time de- 
stroyed. 

Not seeing, for my own part, any- 
thing else in the course of study that 
will make up in any adequate meas- 
ure for the loss of Grammar, or for 
its radical change by the omission of 
the syntactical portion, I am in favor 
of holding it where it is for the pres- 
ent. So, too, I am obliged to doubt 
the policy of giving up Mental Arith- 
metic. 

There is another aspect in which 
these educational changes should be 
viewed. There is an oscillation from 
the prescriptive extreme to the ratio- 
cinative extreme—from the extreme 
of learning things and facts without 
their causes and reasons, to the ex- 
treme in which nothing shall be taught 
without all its grounds. No one that 
has ever seen an exhaustive rational 
and historical treatment of a theme, 
will be likely to hold the latter ex- 
treme here mentioned; but many pe- 
culiarities have crept into our course 


ency toward it. For an example,|introduction of the “ Object-Lesson 
there was a revolution in Written | System,” emanating from Oswego and 
Arithmetic: once it was taught sim-|New York. With this we at once 
ply by rules: then came explanation | pass over from the explanatory and 
of the derivation of rules, which cul-| the process of generalization to the 
minated in an Arithmetic which | descriptive and illustrative. The ten- 
taught how to derive all the rules us-| dency of this system has been to em- 
ed by Algebraic formule. It is true|phasize those branches that furnish 
that the particular is “ explained” by | convenient objects for exhibition and 
subsuming it under the general. To) description, and to neglect technical 
explain Arithmetic by Algebra, and | terms and accurate definitions. Those 
to insist “that the pupil should go| branches and those divisions of 
over no principle without thoroughly | branches that appertain to what is 
understanding iv,” was a strange/noteasily exhibited before the pupil, 
enough violation of the psychological | are likely to suffer at the hands of the 
order of acquiring knowledge. It/| teacher who uses the Object-Lesson 
was insisted that the pupil should| Method. Certain scraps of the Natu- 
learn the system of decimal fractions | ral Sciences are dwelt upon at the ex- 
before common fractions and com-! pense of aknowledge of those branch- 
pound numbers. This belongs to the|es which serve as tools for all future 
same error as the preceding. A frac-| acquisitions of knowledge—Reading, 
tion is an expressed ratio—a simple} Writing, and Arithmetic. 

value that depends on two terms; in| ° 

the common fraction the two terms) What Knowledge is of Most Worth? 


are both expressed, but in the decimal | Editor American Journal of Education : 


fraction one of these terms is sup-| Fi pxsaapie full of import to the 




















pressed, and yet must be kept distinct- | true teacher, who must be al- 
ly before the mind, ‘a necessity which ; ‘ : 
requires greater strength of mind, bt aps ome ee 
just as the process called “short divis-| jg without end; when inquiry and re- 
ion” is more difficult than “long di-| search thrill us with the results they 
vision,” the divisors being the same.| pring; when long strides mark pro- 
The relative position which these top- | gress in every science; when knowl- 
ics occupy in*Arithmetics, and the| edge tends more and more to the 
form in which the necessity of the practical; when humanity seems 
rule is made apparent (or deduced)! awake to the very finger tips, alive 
determine the excellence of the text-| with developing ideas,—not only du- 
book on Arithmetic. lty, but desire, prompts to the most 

The same tendency to introduce ful- economical outlay of time, to the 
ly the grounds of explanation for most careful choice of work. 
whatever is taught, led tothe substi-| None dispute that one of the chief 
tution of Analysis, (or the logical di-| ends in study is mental discipline. 
vision of the sentence into principal} The tools for this must, of course, 
and subordinate elements), for the old | be acquired, viz.: the art of reading 
style “ Parsing.” So long as Analy-|and writing; but from this point on 
sis followed Parsing, and was taken a diversity of opinion arises, and dif- 
up by the pupils whe had already/ ficulties multiply. All subjects can 
learned Etymolgy and Syntax in the | not be studied ; whole ranges of them 
ordinary form, Analysis seemed a) can never be even approached by any 
new revelation to them, and was stud-| single mind, and as what can be actu- 
ied with great profit. But when it) ally acquired is relatively so small, 
twas made the first study it lost its in-| the necessity comes for choice; and 
terest; it was like an attempt to leave | the shorter the time one can devote to 
out Arithmetic and commence at once | study, the more necessity for careful 
with Algebra. | choosing. 

This general tendency to introduce; One born and bred in luxury, who 


a study in the course with its general- | has but to ask and be filled with the 
izations, and to make these compre-| good things of earth, has small need, 








of study and methods of instruction 
in latter years, by reason of the tend- 


hended, led to the great revolution in | perhaps, to count in fractions; but to 
our American system caused by the! the child of the day-laborer, life has 
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another outlook. The small things 
in education are his sole inheritance. 
The little stock his few winters’ and 
summers’ schooling gives must serve 
him for life, if we except the glean- 
ings by the way. What need, there- 
tore, for careful selection of the facts 
which are to serve for the outfit of 
life! To teachers must fall this choos- 
ing, for they are the autocrats at the 
table where “food for babes” is dis- 
pensed. 

Heretofore, and, alas! even in the 
light of the present, we find the ster- 
eotyped curriculum of common school 
study is leading its willing followers 
on. The jumbled jargon of geo- 
graphical names, the stores of discon- 
nected facts, which are chiefly valua- 
ble for the ability they give to the 
teacher to astonish visitors at closing 
examinations, furnish the most im- 
portant results of our public schools. 

What is this “food for babes” 
which the autocrats so unhesitatingly 
deal out? 

For the most part, incomprehensi- 
ble abstractions. Now, with all the 
ado about subjects and methods, there 
are very few school boards and still 
fewer teachers who have the hardi- 
hood to venture in introducing sub- 
jects outside of the time-honored pro- 
gramme of work. He who dares to 
say that grammar has no business in 
our common schools, is jeered as a 
fanatic; he who should assert that 
geography usurps years of valuable 
time that should be given to other 
things, and that it fails to give the 
mental cultivation which our children 
demand, would be voted as advocat- 
ing an absurdity ; he who should af- 
firm that nine-tenths of our children 
could get as much mathematics from 
a single book of a hundred pages as 
they would ever need to use in their 
lives, would be a fit subject for a lu- 
natic asylum. And yet that there 
are people of sound scholarship, ripe 
experience and live thinkers, who 
make these assertions and offer for 
them good proof, is sufficient reason 
why they should demand of us con- 
sideration. 

In another article we will attempt 
to prove that there are other things of 
greater worth to us as teachers than 
the knowledge we gain from the 
years we give to the three above- 
named studies. 


Hattie A. CoMiInas, 
State Normal, Kirksville, Mo., May 20, 1874. 





MATHEMATICAL MADNESS. 





HERE seems to be something in 
the air of the West peculiarly fa- 
vorable to the cultivation of mathe- 
matical science, and equally as detri- 
mental. to the proper development of 
other branches of knowledge quite as 
important. We refer to the fact, that 
must strike any careful investigator 
of the course of study in our com- 
mon schools, of the great prominence 
given to this branch above all else. 
And the same one-sidedness appears 
in higher spheres. We have before 
us, as we write, the programme of 
the “ Teachers’ Institute of the —th 
Congressional District of Missouri,” 





embracing twenty-three topics for 
discussion, and lasting three days, 
with an average of eight working 
hours per day. Of the twenty-three 
topics fifteen are mathematical, con- 
suming thirteen out of the twenty- 
four hours. Natural science receives 
half an hour, English Grammar and 
Analysis two anda half hours, and 
other branches in proportion, 

Let us supplement this by a case 
within our own experience; premising 
that it is not an exceptional instance, 
but a fair sample of many others that | 
have come under our observation. In | 
a district school whose highest, grade 
consisted of pupils of the average age 
of fourteen, we found three classes | 
in Algebra, five in Arithmetic; one in | 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, | 
one in U. §. History, one in Book- 
keeping, two in Penmanship, and none | 
in Grammar, Geography, Elocution, | 
Orthography or the Natural Sciences. 
Pupils who could discourse learnedly 
of sines and cosines, verniers and az-| 
imuths, re-entrant and diedal angles, 
could not, by actual test, spell such 
words as “ghost,” “ both,” “ whose,” | 





“furl,” and “stir’—could not parse | 
John, in the sentence “I gave John a| 
hat,” could not tell how to go from | 
St. Louis to Liverpool or London,— | 
were perfectly ignorant of the differ- | 
ence between organic and inorganic | 
matter,and without the slightest idea | 
that the vegetable kingdom included | 
anything beyond turnips, beets, pota- | 
toes, &c. And this under the super-| 
vision of one who was considered by | 
many to be the best teacher in a coun- | 
ty which claims to be second to but | 
few in the State in the high rank of | 
her educators. “If these things are | 
done ina green tree, what shall be | 
done inadry ?” 

A true education we take to be full | 
and rounded, complete in all its parts, | 
with no hot-bed culture of one facul- | 
ty at the expense of another; no dwartf- | 
ing on this side*to set off against a | 
disproportionate growth upon that ; 
but the pupil’s knowledge should be 
as the ripples from astone dropped 
in the water, widening equally in all 
directions, or as a perfect circle, each 
point of which is equally distant from 
a certain point within, called self. 
We are not speaking now, of course, | 





of that part of education which may | 
be called the polytechnic, whose sole | 
end is to take the pupil, and develop, 
to its utmost, that one science or art 
which he may have chosen for his | 
own, but of the anterior education, | 
that which is the fandamental basis of | 
all future instruction, and which is | 
the only one which the vast majority 
of our youth receives, By careful sta- 
tistics, the average school life of a} 
child has been shown to be about six 
years; and that in this brief time it) 
should be attempted to push him for- | 
ward, almost to the extreme of one | 
branch of knowledge and leave him so | 
wofully ignorant of other vital points, | 
isa monstrosity not to be tolerated. | 
That which makes this question the | 
harder to deal with, is, that it is main- | 
ly the outgrowth of an unhealthy | 
| 








public sentiment. 
In too many communities the con- 


1. Regularity. 
> 


3. Good morals and 


sideration which posits a teacher's 


| standing, is not his disciplinary pow- 


er—not his happy faculty of impart- 
ing instruction—not his rare and va- 
ried culture—not the fact that he may 
be a born teacher in every respect, but 
pur et simple, his ability to solve the 
most abstruse mathematical problems 
which any fool in the community may 
present to him. The epithet* which 
Mrs. Jane G. Swisshelm applies to 
some of the common schools of Penn- 
sylvania—‘‘manufactories of mathe- 


|matical fools’—would apply fully as 


well to many a school in our own 
State. Inthe name of the tax-payer, 
whose money is wasted—in the name 
of the parent, whose expectations are 
not realized—in the name of the pu- 
pil, whose mind is thus dwarfed and 


| distorted—and in the nameof Educa- 


tion itself, whose true ideal is thus 
shattered and destroyed, we protest 
against this one-sidedness. Let our 
system of education be parallel and 
equal in all its parts, embracing a 
breadth of design as great as may be 
consistent with elaboration of detail, 


|and not merely a formal acquaintance 
with the intricacies of one branch of 


learning, showy, it may be, in the 


| school-room, but of little use outside ; 


like Don Quixote’s helmet, glittering 
in the sunshine, but riven by the first 
sword-thrust it meets. While we 
give all honor and a worthy place to 
mathematics, both for its own sake, 
and as a valuable disciplinary aid, we 
cannot but feel that the study of it, in 
our common schools, is too often car- 
ried to an extreme, and it is made the 
occasion of a series of mental gymnas- 
tics, tickling, at examination, the van- 
ity of pupils and parents alike, but 
adding nothing to the armory of of- 
fensive weapons which one must pos- 


| sess in order to win the battle of life. 


‘* Who rides from out the ranks for challenge, 
he 
May toss the swordand catch it gracefully, 
But MuUsT be able, when the onsets come. 
To drive, with slaying hand, the hilt heart 
home.” 


mu. T. 
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SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


IV. School Regulations. 





BY J. BALDWIN. 


iy LE old schoolmaster, with his bun- 


dle of rules under one arm, and 

his bundle of rods under the other, 
belongs to the past. The modern 
teacher, with no rules and no rods, is 
the opposite extreme. The golden 
mean requires necessary regulations, 
judiciously enforced. 

Principles.—1. The regulations 
should be few, but exhaustive. 

2. They should be universal in their 
application. 

3. They should merit the approval 
of all teachers. 

4. They should command the appro- 
val of pupils and patrons. 

5. They should be such as the teach- 
er can enforce: 

6. The regulations should tend to 
form desirable habits. 

REGULATIONS. 

REQUIREMENTS. PROHIBITIONS. 
4. Unnecessary Noise. 
5. Immorality. 
6. Communication, 


Promptitade. 


manners, 


I. Reaunariry. The teacher and 
the pupils ought to make an earnest 
effort to attend regularly. 

Enforce. 1. Intensely interest the 
pupils; they will manage to be regu- 
lar. 

2. Interest the patrons. The intel- 
ligent patron will not willingly detain 
a pupil from a single class. 

3. See that the irregular feel the 
loss. Irregularity is a serious misfor- 
tune to the pupil and* the school. If 
chronic, itshould work a forfeiture of 
seat, of position in class, and even of 
position in school. 

4. Urge regularity as a sacred duty. 
Appeal to self-respect, -self-interest, 
and the love of right, to impel every 
pupil to spare no effort to secure con- 
stant attendance. 2 

II. PRoMpTITUDE. All pledge them- 
selves to make an earnest effort to be 
prompt at all times, and in the dis- 
charge of all duties. 

Enforce. 1. Let the teacher be 
prompt. Not only should he never 
bea moment late, but he should be 
present at least fifteen minutes before 
the time to open school. 

*2. Make the opening exercises espe- 
cially interesting. 

3. Keep a tardy list. At rests have 
the tardy explain before going out. 
If the explapation is not satisfactory, 
let them callin. 

4, Impress the importance of promp- 
titude. Point out the evils of being 
habitually tardy. A healthy public 
sentiment can thus be created. Tard- 
iness will be regarded as a misfortune 
and a disgrace. Washington once 
said to a tardy officer: ‘Sir, you may 
waste your own time, but you have 
no right to waste ours.”? Supt. Har- 
ris places regularity and promptitude 
at the very foundation ,of efficient 
school management. 

III. Goop MorALS AND MANNERS. 
The teacher and his pupils agree to 
faithfully strive to do the right thing 
at the right time, in the right manner. 
Good morals and gentle manners are 
the result of training. Precepts are 
good, examples are excellent, but 
without training they fail to produce 
the best results. Doiny alone gives 
culture. 

Enforce. 1. The teacher should bea 
model. Children tend to become like 
the teacher. For this work, good 
morals and gentle manners must ever 
be the first qualifications. The school- 
room should never be disgraced by a 
drinking, chewing, swearing, uncouth, 
ill-mannered teacher. 

2. The pupils should be trained to 
the habit of right and proper conduct. 
Educate the pupil to make an earnest 
effort to do right and act properly at 
home and at school; during rests and 
on the way; with associates and with 
strangers; at all times and in all 
places. 

3. Each pupil should be made to re- 
alize that good morals and manners 
condition success and happiness. This 


culture, being first in importance, 
should be systematic and constant. 
Gow’s recent work, “Manners and 
Morals,” is pure gold. I commend it 
to all teachers and students. It is in- 
valuable. It is destined to revolution- 





ize this neglected field of culture. 











ay 
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IV. UNNECESSARY Noise. All 
agree to carefully avoid all unnecessa- 
ry noise. Study to be quiet, is imper- 
ative in the school-room, and should 
be boldly written over every teach- 
er’s desk. 

Enforce. 1. Be quiet yourseJf. A 
fussy, boisterous teacher soon demor- 
alizes a school. Talk in a low or me- 
dium tone. Move quietly. At the 
same time let energy and vigor charac- 
terize your work. 

2. Never permit boisterousness in 
the school-room. 

3. Secure quiet from principle, not 
from fear. 

4, Train pupils to the habit of qui- 
etude. Let noisy acts be repeated 
quietly. Your pupils will become 
toned down, and your school will be- 
come a constant blessing. 

V. Immora.ity. The teacher and 
the pupils pledge themselves to try to 
avoid all immorality. 

Enforce. 1. Teach by example. 

2. Attack one vice ata time. Work 
up a feeling against swearing. Get 
each to resolve not to swear. Then 
attack lying, dishonesty, etc. 

3. Show that immorality always 
leads to misery. 

4, Train the pupil to love the right, 
and to become strong to do it. Also 
train him to hate the wrong, and man- 
fully repel it. 

VI. CommuNIcATIONS. Each pupil 
agrees not to communicate during 
school hours, except through the teach- 
er. This must be absolute. Its vio- 
lation is the prolific source of disor- 


der. 
Enforce. 1. The teacher must have 


an iron will. His resolve to train the 
pupils not to communicate, must. be 
deeply felt. 

2. Never grant permission to speak. 

3. Lead the pupils to realize the in- 
juries that result from violating this 
regulation. 

4, Prevent. The skillful teacher 
does this by look, or word, or sign, or 
by changing seat. 

5. Train pupils to the habit of non- 
communication. This has been done 
in thousands of schools. What others 
have done you may do. 

REMARKS.—These six regulations 
cover all the ground. They are alike 
suited to the primary school and the 
university. They command the hear- 
ty approval of teachers, pupils, and 
patrons. In substance, they are now 


in general use, and may be made wni- 
versal. Teachers must change, but 
the regulations and the programme 
may remain unchanged. 


THE FUTURE CITIZEN.—From the 
family the child passes to a wider field 
of activity in the school. From the 
school he passes into the still wider 
field of active life. He assumes the re- 
sponsibilities and exercises the rights 
of citizenship. Parents guide and pro- 
tect the child. In the school he. is 
taught self-reliance, and is trained to 
govern himself and to help govern 
others. The school is a miniature re- 
public of which the teacher is. presi- 
dent. Here the child is fitted for cit- 
izenship. The school is a communi- 
ty of which the teacher is the leader. 
Here the pupil is trained for society. 

The pupils are, indirectly, the teach- 





er’s constituents. His re-election may 
depend on his power to lead them up 
to a higher life; to train them to self- 
reliant action; to develop in them a 
profound respect for law ; to create in 
them a willingness to obey and sustain 
right regulations. 

ADOPTION OF REGULATIONS.—The 
teacher proposes the regulations, the 
pupils approve, and both adopt. Take 
promptitude: 

Teacher. How many think the 
teacher and the pupils should be 
prompt? 

Pupils all raise their hands. 

Teacher. How many will try their 
best to be prompt during the term? 

Pupils all raise their hands. 

Teacher. All that will join with 
me in pledging our best efforts to be 
prompt during this term, will please 
rise. 

Pupils all rise. 

Thus, in a few minutes, the six reg- 
ulations will be unanimously adopted. 
The pupils will regard the regulations 
as theirs. Each will feel under obli- 
gations to obey and sustain them. 
The effort to do so will be encouraged 
by the teacher in every possible way. 
The true idea of school government 
may thus be realized. The governing 
force is from within and not from 
without. 

THE TEACHER A DeEspot. The 
despotic method may be apptoved by 
the superficial and the brutal. The 
teacher isa despot. He is the law- 
maker, the judge and the executor. 
The child has no rights. He must 
obey or suffer. The rules are special, 
and the penalties specific. The child 
seeks to evade therule hehates. For- 
ced quiet and forced lessons may be 
secured ; but there can be no true edu- 
cation. Theentire method, in its the- 
ory, its practice, and its results, is most 
abominable. 


Tue CHILD HAS Ricuts.—Let the 
teacher respect these rights. The 
highest good of the pupil is ever kept 
in view. Cheerful and glad obedience 
from ennobling motives, is the great 
desideratum in school government. 
The teacher may reprove, restrain, and 
even use severer punishments in train- 
ing pupils to right habits. The pupil 
feels that the firm hand is impelled by 
a loving heart, and guided by a wise 
head. Such chastisements work in 
him the resolve to forsake the wrong, 
and to do the right. 


STATE NorMAL, Kirksville, Mo., May 20, ’74. 
+o 
MISSISSIPPI. 


uw Co.Lumbus, Miss., May 20, 1874, 
Editor American Journal of Education : 

SEND a few thoughts from this 

stand-point, which have been pres- 
sing for utterance for some time. Our 
teachers are in regular receipt of the 
Journal. Wish the same could be 
said for the more than six thousand 
teachers in this State, to whose care 
is committed the training of her rising 
citizens. Though the demand for 
public education in Mississippi is 
great, almost beyond precedent,— 
though it asserts itself"in manifold 
ways,—yet the most difficult part of 
our work is to get patrons, pupils, and 
the people generally to practically re- 
cognize that the demand exists at all. 
But so soon as all parties concerned 
come to realize that there are possibil- 
ities above them, and get within their 





grasp—that improved methods exist 
—then substantial progress begins. 

Now how can teachers, school-offi- 
cers and other educators keep abreast 
the times without the aid of sentinels 
standing on the watch-tower, to note, 
collect and disseminate important re- 
sults? We expect you, through your 
columns, constantly to put us in pos- 
session of the achievements of the 
best schools and teachers in this na- 
fion. 
doing things in some sections than in 
others, by all means “ pass it round.” 
In the present age no man has a right 
to monopolize ideas. Until the Tele- 
graph and Press are suppressed, no 
man can doit. Get the idea patent- 
ed, sell or exchange it or give it away 
—but don’t secrete it. This is the 
spirit of the age. While the newspa- 
pers of this section ably discuss cur- 
rent topics, we have at present in 
Mississippi no paper devoted especial- 
ly to educational matters. The hard- 
working class of community called 
upon to conduct and improve our in- 
fant system of public education, are 
left muchin the-dark. They need aid 
and counsel. They need sympathy 
and encouragement. Unlike our 
brethren in the older States, sitting 
under the sunlight of ancient and re- 
nowned institutions, original source 
of knowledge, counting their years cf 
existence by centuries, we have no 
model near at hand. We build for 
the ages. Give us some liberal jour- 
nal, upon whose broad platform the 
educational fraternity of America 
can stand. Let it observe, collect, 
compare, suggest, approve, condemn, 
originate,—any or all of these, but by 
all means let it be independent in the 
pursuit of truth, and devoted to the 
méntal and moral elevation of the 
youthful millions inhabiting this con- 
tinent. A sectional periodical will 
notdo. <A one-sided sectional culture 
will not satisfy the present civiliza- 
tion. We no longer train pupils to 
dwell in any particular State, but to 
become American citizens, to go forth, 
encounter and subdue ignorance, vice 
and crime, whenever and wherever 
they may present themselves. Mr. 
Editor, that the American Journal of 
Education meets the requirements 
above indicated, I feel confident. For 
many years, including sunshine and 
storm, I have watched the course of 
this periodical, have seen it deal with 
gigantic educational problems, now 
urging the friends of the cause to 
stand patient, strong and firm,—but 
be sure to stand—now appealing to its 
enemies to “spare that tree,’”’ and per- 
suading them by irresistible logic that 
broadcast intelligence and republican 
government cannot long be separated. 
Have personally observed its effect 
for good in districts rural and munic- 
ipal, west and south, and while I do 
not claim for it that special and tech- 
nical treatment of certain topics pe- 
culiar to some periodicals prepared 
for local circulation, yet Ido say that 
as a pioneer in educational work, cal- 
culated to awake communities to the 
results hinging upon ignorance or ed- 
ucation, aiding school officérs, and 
cheering and strengthening teachers 
in the discharge of duty, it stands un- 
rivalled. 


s 


If they have a better way of 


‘This beautifal city of Columbus is 
one of the finest places of the South. 
Here may be found much of that cul- 
ture and refinement peculiar to the 
olden time. Our schools are prosper- 
ous in a high degree. Mr. J. N. Bish- 
op, county superintendent, has labor- 
ed hard and successfully in the inter- 
est of the public schools. The State 
of Mississippi has great possibilities. 
Society affords numerous examples of 
education and refinement. The acqui- 
red abilities of parents are to a certain 
extent inherent in the children. But 
undeveloped possibilities amount to 
nothing. I recognize no agent, mate- 
rial or immaterial, that can grapple 
with these possibilities, and unfold 
them into actualities, without the aid 
of general education. When I look 
over the broad domain, with its fer- 
tile soil and yet prostrate industry, 
with its strong hands and yet disor- 
organized labor, with its towering in- 
tellects and yet abounding - illiteracy. 
with all the elements of strength and 
yet tottering under the feebleness of 
uncertainty, with personable looking 
men and women who rival the morn- 
ing in beauty, amid the general doubt 
I recognize the great but generally 
unappreciated fact that, within the 
thousands of school-houses that have 
been erected and dedicated to the 
cause of education, within the four 
years last past, is being slowly solved 
the problem of our future. The youth 
rare being trained to self help. They 
are being put into possession of them- 
selves. Here, more than anywhere 
else, they learn the relation they sus- 
tain to the what and the whom of 
present and prospective existence. 
While this flame illumes the night, 
there is hope that its fruits will in due 
time usher in the perfect day. 

Truly Yours, J.C. MASON. 

at Sea ES 
ADVICE TO TEACHERS. 

EACH as the following extract 

would have you read. Hasten slow- 
ly, have your pupils master each step 
as they go. By undue haste you 
lose the fruits of your labor. A 
little more time and patience and la- 
bor may save all. 

If you measure the value of study 
by the insight you get into subjects, 
not by the power of saying you have 
read many books, you will soon per- 
ceive that no time is so badly saved 
as that which is saved in getting 
through a book inahurry. Forif to 
the time you have given you had 
added a little more, the subject would 


hav been fixed on your mind, and the 
whole time profitably employed; 
whereas, upon your present arrange- 
ment, because you would not give a 
little more, you have lost all. Be- 
sides, this is overlooked by rapid and 
superficial readers—that the best way 
of reading books with rapidity is to 
acquire that habit of severe attention 
to what they contain, that perpetual- 
ly confines the mind to the single ob- 
ject ithasin view. When you have 
read enough to have acquired the ha- 
bit of vsading without suffering your 
mind to wander, and when you can 
bring to bear upon your subject 4 
great share of previous knowledge, 
you may then read with rapidity ; 
before that, as you have taken the 
wrong road, the faster you proceed, 
the more you will be sure to err. 
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ERE is an honest, earnest word, 
from one of the most efficient 
schoo] officers in the Southwest, 
TO OUR TEACHERS. 

A word in regard to school jour nals. 
Tn nothing, perhaps, are teachers more 
deficient than in a thorough knowl- 
edge of the literature of their profes- 
sion. ** Reading,” says Bacon, “makes 
a full man.” How true this is of the 
teacher. We sometimes think a man 
had just as well undertake the prac- 
tice of medicine without a knowledge 
of that science, as endeavor to teach 
school without preparation for that 
work. But says one, * what shall we 
read?” We answer, school journals, 
and other professional works, such as 
ought to be found in every teacher’s 
library. We emphasize school jour- 
nals, because they are cheap, practi- 
cal, and at the command of every 
teacher who feels an interest in the 
work of the school-room. We notice 
that teachers who read these journals 
are more successful than those who do 
not read them. 

The American Journal of Educa- 





tion has been of great service to us in| 
organizing our schoois. There is a| 
kind of inspiration in the editorial | 
columns that does one good. We at-| 
tribute this to the live, active and zeal- | 
ous advocate of popular education, | 
Mr. J. B. Merwin, the editor and pub- | 
lisher. 

One feature of this journal exac tly | 
meets our wants, We allude to the 
‘plans and specifications” for buiid- 
ing school-houses. Weare greatly in- 
terested in this matter, as shall be | 
compelled to build a number of hou- 
ses at an early day. 

This journal, though published in 
St. Louis, is not a specialty for the 
State ol Missouri, but devotes its col- 
wens to the educational work of oth- | **T consider your School Seat, the Triumpn, 
er States, Tennessee included. School | what its name purports, a eomplete Triumph 
officers and teachers who desire some- | over all other seats for school purposes, and I 
thing real, live and practical, will find | c@™not see how itcan be improved. Itis as near 

perfect as skill and workmanship can make it. 
all this, onl more, in the Americnn | 
Journal of Education. School Direc- | 
tors especially, should read it. It! 
costs $1 50 a year. Address J. B.| 
Merwin, Editor and Publisher, St. | 
Louis, Mo. | 





TEACHERS’ DESK. 


Kg Triumph,” similar to the aboye cut, We shall purchase no other school seat in this 
jis 3 1-2 feet. These best seats will be | section of country, and in visiting some twenty 


found to be the cheapest to put into schools that use them, I find that they give uni- 
: . versal satisfaction. I have not heard of « seat 
| the school-room. breaking or getting out of repair in any way.’’ 





Parties who have thoroughly tested 
them, say : 


‘¢ The fame of them has gone through this re- 
gion, and the new school-houses yet to be built, 
will have this seat, unless you make a better one 
which seems impossible. 

| Well is a perfect success.’’ 
Each room has floor space for thirty 
of these desks. 


The Andrews Ink- 








H. PRESNELL, Co. Sup’t. 
JONESBORO, Tenn., May 20, 1874. 
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DISTRICT SCHOOL BUILDING. 


a. _S i 


—— 
Segre eased 





Pp our net number we gave the | 
ground plan and elevation of a 
beautiful and convenient school-house 
of one room, suitable for the smallest 
district school, with such suggestions 


as seemed to us appropriate to those | 


who propose building and furnishing 
new school-houses this year. 


This design and ground plan will 
meet the wants of a larger district, 
having the two departments of pri- 
mary and intermediate grade. 
grading—not de-grading—of pupils, 
should be commenced at the earliest 
possible moment. This building af- 
fords two excellent school-rooms, well 
lighted and well ventilated, and con- 
nected with folding doors, allowing 
the two departments to unite in gene- 
ral exercises, or for exhibition. Fre- 
quent exhibitions, if the exercises are 
short, always interest and instruct the 
people. 


more economical. 
Let them be short, and have length of the “Patent Gothic,” 


j 
‘ 


| entire building is 36 by 52 feet, making | 


| 13 feet space between the floor and 
| ceiling. 

The | 
are, in their teaching, discarding text | we 
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GROUND PLAN. 


T T—Teachers’ tables. 
If the desks are 3 1-2 feet long, the 
middle aisles may be 26 inches each, 
and the side aisles 2 feet. But for pri- 
mary pupils itis better to make the 
|desks only 3 feet long, and add the 
‘extra room thus saved to the aisles. 
| This building will cost, furnished with 
V V—Veutilating flues, coming) the “ Pateut Gothic” or “Triumph” 
down to the floor, and opening above; Desk, Teacher’s Chair and Desk, 
ceiling in ventilating flues in chim- | Blackboard, Maps, Globes, etc., about 
neys. 81, 800. 


dd—Sliding doors, sliding into the | 
‘|double partition, ee, partly dividing | 
each hall. 
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C C—Chimneys, coming two feet 
below ceiling, and allowing sliding 
doors to pass beneath them. 


S S—Stoves. 
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half a dozen, so as to give all a chance. 
There are two entrauces, in opposite 
sides of the building, one for boys | 
and the other for girls, and by a some- | 
what novel arrangement, a sort of | 
double hall is afforded each side, | 
without the expense of wings. The 








HOW TO TEACH ARITHMETIC, II. 


—— 


BY 8S. A. FELTER. 


|P RIMARY GRADE. 


NOTATION. 


|How many pebbles did you put with 
one to make two? “One pebble.” 
Hold up three pebbles. How many 
SECTION L.| did you put with two pebbles to make 
three? “One pebble.” Hold up four 
phd pebbles. How many did you put with 
Objects. 1. To show that each suc-|three pebbles to make four? “One 
}cessive number is formed by the ad-| pebble.” [In the same manner con- 
|@ition of one to the number preceding. | tinue to ten.] 
. To teach the comparison of num-| Each child place ten grains of corn 
: rs with each other, as to their gen- | | on his desk. Make the number nine. 
books, and using the blackboard, em- | eral magnitude. | How did you do it? S.R. “I took 
ploying the eye and training the hand| frsson 1. To show the formation | /one away.” Can you make the num- 
to draw at the same time. Every |of successive numbers by the use of ber remaining eight? How did yon 
available space within reach upon the | objects. * | do ca: ON Atal gate Pete pleat? 
snrenated on school-room, should be} 7i7ystration.—Each of the children | Count, and see whether you have eight 
covered with blackboards. ‘may hold up a pebble in his right! remaining. R.C. “ One, two, three, 
Single desks are the best, but dou-| jhand. How many have you? &. A., /four,” etc. Each may take his slate, 
ble desKs, seating two pupils, are the |“Qne.” Ouc what? “One pebble.” |and make for the next lesson rows of 
The standard Hold up two pebbles. How many /|dots, with a number written after 
orjhave you now? “Two pebbles.” 'each of them, thus: 


STEP Il. 





each school-room 84 by 25 feet, with | 


More and more our best teachers 
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etc., to ten. 7 


_ 
Annee 


hehehe | 


etc., to one, 

(The children should be encouraged 
to make the rows vertical and _ hori- 
zontal]. 

N. B. It will probably be necessary 
to repeat this lesson four or five times, 
and with very young children, often- 
er. Do not, however, make the repe- 
tititions cousecutive, but give variety 
by changing the exercise. 

Lesson 2. To examine the prepar- 
ed lesson, and to teach the compari- 
son of numbers as to their general 
magnitude. 

Lilustration.—Place all your slates 
on your desks. I am going to find the 
little girl who has made the best Jots. 
Katy has the best. Would you like 
to look at her slate? (Hands raised. 
The teacher holds the slate to them.) 
See how straight the rows are. How 
many think they can beat Katy ? 

Charles—‘Ican.” Berty—<I can 
try.” 

Each pupil, by previous direction, 
has provided himself with a bundle 
of little sticks, containing exactly 
ten.* 

Place a number of sticks in one pile. 
Now make a pile witha larger num- 
ber of sticks. Each place his finger 
on the larger pile. Charlie, how ma- 
ny sticks in your larger pile? “Five 
sticks.” How many sticks in your 
smaller pile? ‘ Three.” Susie, how 
many in your piles? ‘ There are four 
sticks in my large pile, and six sticks 
in my small pile.” (Hands raised). 
Eddie—“ Susie says the small pile has 
the greater number of sticks.” What 
should she say ? Mary—‘“‘ Susie should 
say, ‘The small pile has four sticks, 
and the large pile has six sticks.” Ed- 
die, how many sticks in your piles? 
“T have two sticks in my small pile, 
and eight sticks in my large pile.” 
Eddie, you may make new piles ; how 
many have you now in each? “Thave 
five sticks in one pile, and five in the 
other; they are alike.’”” How many of 
the class can make their piles alike? 
How many can make the large pile 
contain two more than the small ? 
How many can make the difference 
between the piles three sticks? Four 
sticks? One stick? etc. 

You may take your slates and make 
a lesson like the following, placing the 
large numbers on the right of the 
slate, and the small numbers on the 
left, letting the marks represent the 
sticks, thus: 


1 | | | =marks. 11111 |=6 marks. 
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The words should be printed by the children. 
All exercises should be prepared at seats, ex- 
ceptthose that are prepared in the class 
as models. Teach children to act without aid, 
thus giving effective lessons in self-reliance. 


In this way the lesson should be re- 
peated, until the children are quick, 
prompt, and accurate. Not over ten 





minutes should be spent at a lesson. 
If desirable, the children can recite 
two, or even three times a day. Pu- 
pils of this grade can give profitable 
attention to any subject, but a few 
moments at a time. 

Other objects, besides sticks, should 
be provided by the children for this 
lesson, as pins, buttons, straws, blocks 
ete. 

Topeka, May 3, 1874. 

, *As arule, never furnish pupils with what they 
can be taught to provide for themselves, because 
the discipline of exercising forethought, discrim- 
ination, and judgment will be invaluable. The 
teacher should always give clear and explicit di- 
rections anda sample, when possible, of what 
he wishes done, and even then, he must not be 
discouraged because the children fail, in part, 
because the failure shows the necessity of train- 
ing in this direction. 


Educational Waste--Mental Arithmetic, 
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BY JAMES JOHONNOT. 


a the popular use of mental arith- 
metic we have an example of edu- 
cational waste. Among ideas which 
are most simple and easily compre- 
hended are those of combination of 
number. Arising directly from the 
concrete, they appeal to the percep- 
tive faculties alone. With objects be- 
fore him, and with very little assist- 
ance from his teacher, the pupil may 
easily be led to master all the simple 
and more common combinations of 
numbers at a very earlyage. He may 
also be trained so as to be very cor- 
rect and rapid in all his calculations. 
This kind of knowledge is just calcu- 
lated to meet the wants of the intel- 
lect in its first stages of school life, 
and the combinations, when mastered, 
are of gréat use at all times and in 
every vocation. 

But besides the simpler combina- 
tions of numbers, we have complex 
arrangements and the application of 
numbers to business problems, which 
appeal mainly to the reasoning facul- 
ty. Our common mental arithmetics 
are made up of perceptive combina- 
tions and reasoning applications com- 
bined, and teachers, mistaking the 
nature of the two processes or not 
discriminating between them, have 
frequently substituted the reasoning 
process which belongs to comparative 
maturity for combinations which are 
of a primary character. Children of 
from six to twelve years of age have 
been put to the solution of problems 
which would tax the reasoning pow- 
ers of those of an average age of fif- 
teen. 

In consequence of this practice, 
years of time are spent in studying a 
subject, which may be mastered in a 
few months or weeks, if left till the 
proper age. The time and the vitali- 
ty both being spent in this direction, 
there is little left for the acquirement 
of that knowledge which is best fitted 
for this stage of development. The 
work of maturity is laid upon ado- 
lescence, and the result is intellectual 
narrowness and dwarfing. By this 
process the mind may become sharp 
and keen in one direction, but it nev- 
er broadens, nor is there created in it 
a desire for investigation and discov- 
ery. 

This practice of prematurely teach- 
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ing the reasoning processes of mental 
arithmetic was much more prevalent 
twenty years ago than now, and we 
hail the change that has taken place 
as indicative of growing intelligence 
and of true progress. 


‘SOUTH CAROLINA. ¢~ 





Editor American Journal of Education : 
HE free schools in the Low-Coun- 
try of South Carolina are not nu- 
merous, nor of a high grade, compar- 
ed with those in States where they 
have long had an honorable reputu- 
tion. 

The class who could give them most 
substantial aid is slow to take hold of 
the cause and bring it into credit and 
efficiency. Without saying it is de- 
grading to send their children to free 
schools, many feel it to be so. 

It is almost, if not quite impossible, 
for the people of the new States, who 
cousider energy, enterprtse and suc- 
cess the standard of worth and nse- 
fulness, to understand how pride of 
blood, and an abhorrence of being 
brought into contact with lower clas- 
ses, can override almost every other 
consideration. This is no more the 
case of the few really old families, 
with worth and prestige to ennoble 
them, than of thousands who consti- 
tnte the middle class of society. They 
feel themselves vastly above the “‘low- 
down white trasn,” who are gradual- 
ly rising in thrift and industry, and 
who will approach still nearer to them 
through the open portals of the free 
schools. + 

The same feeling which keeps par- 
ents from encouraging free schools, 
prevents many good teachers from 
applying for situations in them. Ad- 
ded to this is what some consider a 
great humiliation,—the necessity of 
getting a certificate of scholarship 
from a board of examiners part color- 
ed,—who may be inferior to them in 
education, and far lower in the social 
scale. 

Do not judge them harshly ; their 
prejudices of education, former sur- 
roundings and present situation, may 
be no deeper, nor harder to overcome 
than yours, dear reader, they only run 
in a different direction. 

In some communities this state of 
things is passing away and the schools 
begin to promise a bright future. 

The law requires the people of each 
township to levy a tax on themselves, 
before they can havea share of the 
State school fund. Some have refus- 
ed to do so, and have had no free 
schools yet; others have raised it sole- 
ly because they were outvoted by the 
negroes; others, again, have willingly 
complied with the law. 

In some sections the negroes are ve- 
ry anqgious for schools, and take an in- 
terest in learning ; in others, as an in- 
telligent mulatto said, ‘‘ They jes’ like 
no account white folks, they talks ve- 
ry gran’ about having an education, 
an’ then they’s too lazy to study an’ 
get it.’’ 

The working, standing, and im- 
provement of the schools vary accord- 
ing to the honesty and efficiency of the 
county officers, and enterprise and in- 
terest ef each community. 
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If in many ways it can be said the 
free schools are not of a high grade, 
yet the success achieved by earnest 
teachers, uneer great disadvantages, 
would justly entitle them to an 
“award of honor.” 

Log school-houses are the rule. The 
cracks between the logs, and the open 
doors are often the only means of ad- 
mitting light. The clay chimney is 
sometimes too ruinous to permit of a 
good fire in windy weather, when 
most needed. The benches, without 
backs, are too few to leave an extra 
one for classes, while a shelf on one 
side is often the sole desk of any kind. 

Even when new framed houses aee 
built, they have none of the conveni- 
ences of a model school-house. A 
shelf, the length of tho house, on each 
side, and a bench before it, answers 
for ‘“‘a seat and desk for each scholar.” 
Sometimes there are a couple of extra 
benches for little children and classes. 
From two to four windows on each 
side, generally without sashes but clo- 
sing with wooden blinds, a door at 
one end and fireplace at the other, 
give plenty of light, eucellent venti- 
lation, and a degree of warmth great- 
ly dependent on the weather. 

A blankboard is beginning to be so 
generally understood as a necessity, 
that when the county officers do not 
supply one, (about 3ft by 4, price $5, 
paid for out of school fund), the teach- 
er makes one. Right here I give the 
receipt for making blackboards, not 
patented, but better than some which 
are. Getsome good plancd lumber, 
and have the board made of the size 
desired. Beat the whites of eggs 
well and rub on the board, the apply 
with a rag fine soot from the back of 
the fireplace or a stove, rub it in thor- 
oughly, then apply the white of the 
eggs again, aud rub’ in more soot, till 
the board is of the requisite blackness 
aud polish. H little grease is some- 
times added. 

School begins the first of September 
and October. The law allows $25, 
$35, and $50 per month, according to 
teacher’s grade of certificate, ond as 
the standaid-is not high. first grade is 
frequently taken. Where school offi- 
cers of the county decide they will on- 
pay $35 per month, because the schol- 
ars are too ignorant to make a first- 
grade school, and do not make any 
difference between teachers with first 
and second class certificates, schools 
last from five to six, instead of three 
and four months. But as “kissing 
goes by favor,” some teacheas keep 
longer and “draw their money,” 
while others who try to do the same, 
are met with “the treasury is empty.” 

There is a law that books shall be 
supplied by the school fund, but it is 
practically a nullity in most districts, 
so the Testament, Webster’s speiling- 
book, Pike’s Arithmetic, Smith’s 
Grammar, and a mixture of Geogra- 
phies, are text books in many schools. 
If in farming, “it is more in the man 
than in the land,’”’ in schools, it is 
more in the child than in the book 
that makes the scholar. 

It is said that up the country schoals 
are more advanced and better conduct- 
ed than here, but I cannot speak of 
them from personal knowledge. 

Low Country. 
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THE NEXT ANNUAL MEETING. 
HE Fourteenth Annual Meeting of 
the National Educational Associ- 
ation will be held in Detroit, Mich., 
on the 4th, 5th and 6th days of Au- 
gust, 1874. The Governor of the 
State, the mayor of the city, the State 
and city superintendents of public in- 
struction, and the board of education 
of the city of Detroit, have extended 
a very cordial invitation to the Asso- 
ciation to meet in that placé. Free 
use of assembly halls has been prof- 
fered, and every effort will be made 
to secure a successful and profitable 
meeting. Announcements concern- 
ing programine, facilities for travel, 
hotel accommodations, &c., will be 
made in due season. 





INSTITUTES. 

THE county and township institutes 
which are now being held in this and 
other States are doing a great work, 
both for the teachers and the people. 
The teachers, by comparing notes, get 
at the best methods of teaching, and 
the evening lectures entertain and in- 
struct the people. Those who pay the 
taxes to support our schools need to 
be kept well posted on what the 
schools are doing, and will do, to make 
good citizens. We hope these meet- 
ings will be greatly multiplied. 

In fact, if the people knew each 
other better, they would work more 
harmoniously and efficiently in all 
these vital interests which go far to 
make the country prosperous and 
happy. 





TALK IT OVER. 

The “estimates” for school pur- 
poses for 1874-5 will haye to be putin 
very soon. 

In order to secure good teachers, 
arrangements must be made to pay 
them liberally and promptly. This 
can be done if school officers make 
arrangements in time. The poorest 
investment you can make is to hire a 
cheap teacher. They waste their own 
time and that of the children, and in 
many cases do positive harm. They 
are not wanted, because they are un- 
profitable. 
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Terms of the JOURNAL, $1.50 per | The results, we say, are not yet 
sear in advance perfect, for whereas universal culti- 
2 vation of youth was to destroy evil, 
|crime is to appearances on the ascen- 
| dancy, spreading its boundaries with 
‘ |the increase of our population, and 
That man, only, is truly educated, who). a : Pp ai . 
has been so traimed in youth that his body | With the discovery of new and im- 


is the ready servant of his will, and per-| portant facts in science, becoming 
forms with ease and pleasure all the work | more acute and discerning, more cun- 
that, as a mechanism, it is capable of do-| . ; E on 
ing.—Hux.ey. |ning and successful, more ‘certain of 
}eluding discovery and more costly to 
HAT there are so few opponents | : ; : 
” |the State. While there are circum- 
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ingly sanguine people; disposed to| happiness is not commensurate with 
overlook any errors in our popular) what the prognostics of our fathers 
institutions, and hoping that, not- 
withstanding the discrepancies they 
may disclose—their object being the 
elevation and happiness of our race— 
their success is a predestinated and 
certain result of the lapse of time. 
Thus we imagine we are learning “ to 
labor and to wait,” while we march 
forward satisfied with a partial re- 
form. This may be a good quality or 
a bad one, as it is used properly and 
restrained at proper limits, or abused. 
That we have neglected to watch | 
some of the vital points in this our 
most important institution, while we 
have been zealous for its progress and 
proud of the displays of its power, is 

















THE TRUE END OF DISCIPLINE. 





led as tohope for. The great army of 
instructors who have been laboring 
for these many years, ought, if they 
have been in earnest, if they have re- 
ally enlisted for the war, and if the 
plans of our leaders were correct, to 
have made some vigible breach in the 
hostile walls. Every one must con- 
fess that, on the contrary, in no palpa- 
ble degree has crime been diminished. 
The conclusion is that there is some 
defect in the system ; and an investi- 
gation will show that it is in the prac- 
tice and not in the theory of our 
schools. 

This leads, naturally, to discipline. 
We do not understand that mere book 
upon consideration, plainly to be/ knowledge can either induce or com- 


seen. |pel the body to become “the ready 


The idea of a universal culture in | servant of the will.” Neither can it 


such branches as serve to render the | fully prepare the body for the perform- 
citizen intelligent, happy, and conse-| ance of all, “that, as a mechanism, it 
quently impervious to the temptations | js capable of doing,” with ease and 
of life and their inevitable crimes, 'pleasure. Now as to the source of 
was one of the grandest conceptions | crime, is it not evident that it results, 
that have ‘ever actuated the human mainly, from a lack of self-control ? 
soul. The theory was so promising, | . 


a , | We instinctively draw the connecting 
wg the fii st efforts to reduce it to prac-|jine between poverty and crime, un 
tice, that the. predictions ef its early the one hand, and intemperance on 








the othe But how can an individual 
who has been trained to control his 
passions fall into intemperate habits, 
or perpetrate any sudden or revolting 
crime? Much more, how can he cool- 
ly contemplate, plan and execute that 
which his judgment must condemn? 
The conclusion is inevitable; we have, 
as.a profession, hitherto neglected and 
do continue to neglect, the education 
of the heart; we send out our free 
school graduates a learned, well-gov- 
erned class, rather than a body of cit- 
izens capable of self-control and ener- 
getic, well-directed labor. We may 
have governed, and we must still en- 
deavor to govern, satisfactorily, effect- 
ively; but we must also not forget to 
teach government. Our pupils must 
learn that the greatest victory which 
will ever be recorded of man is victo- 
ry over self, that if they expect to re- 
duce to submission the circumstances 
of life, he who would rule must first 
learn to obey. 

An investigation into the ends 
sought to be accomplished by disci- 
pline, as enforced by instruction in 
general, will disclose the alarming fact 
ihat restrictions are levied and enfor- 
ced, not with the design of exercising 
the young in the great life work of 
judgment and self-government, but 
for the express purpose of securing 
convenience to the teacher. In oppo- 
sition to this, the true end of all gov- 
ernment, whether. in the state, the 
family, or in the school, is the ulti- 
mate and lasting good to the govern- 
ed. Not present happiness, while un- 
der the direct guardianship of gover- 
nor, parent or teacher; but at all times, 
under every combination of circum- 
stances, the permanent benefit of the 
governed is the philosophical end of 
all discipline. 


THE SHOWMAN’S WISDOM. 


HEN Barnum’s menagerie is 
traveling through the country, 
it is often found difficult to procure 
meat for the animals on Sunday, ac- 
cordingly the rule has been adopted 
that no meat is to be allowed on that 
day, whether it can be obtained or not. 
During the past winter the animals 
have been quartered in New York ci- 
ty, where of course meat could be had 
as well Sunday as any other day. But 
according to one of the New York 
papers now in hand, the rule has been 
inflexibly adhered to. And why? 
Because in Barnum’s mind there is 
always a thought for the possible fu- 
ture as well as for the actual present. 
Why gratify their desires and stop 
their restlessness for one minute, only 
to make “double, double toil and 
trouble,” for many minutes to come ? 
The lesson can well be learned by pa- 
rents and teachers. 
The four lions, the two Bengal ti- 
gers, the two African leopards, the 
hyenas, the “ bears,’ and all the 


rest of the family, know as well when 
Sunday comes as their keepers, though 
we fear they do not regard it as the 
pleasantest day of the week. 

Barnum isa success, and rightly. 
This little regulation shows the wis- 
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dom which deserves and gains success 
in any line. 

When parents learn that children 
are to be trained every day and all 
into what will be expected of them 
in the future days, when teachers 
carefully and wisely instruct the small- 
est pupils into the habits which will 
be required of them ten years after- 
ward, we shall have more successes 
in the way of men and women than 
our homes, than our schools can now 
show. Then we Americans can afford 
tobe showmen. At present, it will 
be well for us to learn as humble ap- 
prentices of “the great showman,” 
in his treatment of his brute animals. 








THAT OR NOTHING. 





VERY true artist acknowledges 

to himself an obligation to take 
up his destined work, and an obliga- 
tion also to perform it ina certain way. 
The painter does not paint because he 
desires to paint, but because he must, 
and the “must’’ lies not in the fact— 
which may nevertheless be a fact— 
that by his painting he secures the 
means of subsistence. It is of amore 
internal nature than the “must” of 
food, clothing and shelter. The out- 
ward expression must be given to the 
inward thought, and the inward 
thought gives him no peace till it is 
uttered. 

This is the feeling of the true artist, 
and it extends, as we have said before, 
not alone to the nature of the work, 
but to its details. An illustration of 
what we mean is furnished by the 
‘way in which Charlotte Bronte closes 
her Villette. It was not a matter of 
free choice with her whether the Pro- 
fessor should be allowed to come back 
or not. Her father, who had heard 
the chapters as they were written, 
begged of her to bring him back. Her 
sense of what was due to her art as 
peremptorily forbade her to do so. At 
last she compromised the matter by 
leaving the question an open one, 
which each reader must decide for 
himself, though she shows plainly 
enough in the closing lines which de- 
cision is her own. 

It is undeniably true, that if one 
wants to make a mark in any profes- 
sion, he must enter it from some in- 
ward necessity of this kind, and once 
in, he must, to use the words of one of 
our friends and editorial brethren,— 
“be willing to die forit.” Where we 
find such a willingness, we find the 
stuff out of which not only martyrs 
are made, but of which all success is 
born. 

In talking with Charlotte Cushman 
once with regard to a young friend 
who was thinking of going upon the 
stage, we asked her opinion, and we 
shall never forget her words. “Tell 
her,” she said, ‘not to enter upona 
theatrical life, just because there is 
nothing else that she can do. If she 
does, she will never succeed. If she 
wishes to succeed, she must take up 
that life because it is, of all other 
things the one she selects, and she 
must devote herself to it, otherwise 
it is of no use.” 


quaintances, we shall almost invaria- 
bly find that the man who has made 
a name in any one line, might, if cir- 
cumstances had so led, have done the 
same in a dozen others. 

Our neighbor, the editor of the Zd- 
ucationist, in his May number, has hit 
upon the truth when he says: ‘The 
teacher who is qualified to do the 
work required of him, is not the man 
or woman whois qualified for nothing 
else, but the man or woman who is 
qualified for anything else.” 
The successful teacher is he who 
would have made a good business 
man, lawyer, clergyman, physician, 
farmer,—in fact, anything. 

There is no truth which more needs 
to be “driven home,” than this, none 
which needs more to be iterated and 
reiterated. Wethank the Hducation- 
ist,as we do for many things, for hav- 
ing given it so forcible an utterance. 








THE PRISON CONGRESS. 





HE facts developed in the discus- 
sions in regard to the number of 
criminals, and the causes of crime, in 
the meetings of the Prison Congress, 
recently held in this city, were such as 
to challenge the attention of every cit- 
izen of the land. There are now in 
the various State Prisons over forty 
thousand convicted criminals, and as 
tast as they are discharged, by expira- 
tion of their sentence or by Executive 
clemency, others are crowded into 
their places from the ranks of the six 
hundred thousand young vagabonds 
who never enter the school-room at 
all. What a plea for a compulsory 
school. law! 

These are some of the facts which mit- 
igate the charges of delinquency and 
failure, 1f such charges should be un- 
derstood to be made against our com- 
mon schoolsystem. The immigration 
of vast bodies of foreigners, the great 
mass of whom aie the ignorance and 
offscourings of a down-trodden and 
debased populace, has had a bad influ- 
ence on American society. The prin- 
cipal body of those engaged in the 
production and sale of poisonous, in- 
toxicating beverages, for instance, is 
foreign. Their object appears to be 
to come to this land of liberty, and 
make a living, not by legitimate toil, 
but by the destruction of the order of 
the country and the lives of its citi- 
zens. The progress of intemperance, 
and its success in baffling the efforts 
of reformers, is owing to the influ- 
ence of this class, almost exclusively. 
Comparatively few native-born citi- 
zens are engaged in the fiendish work 
of making drunkards, any one of 
whom is fitted to occupy the most ig- 
nominious position on the muster roll 
of crime. Again, the rulers of Eu- 
rope have been in the habit of banish- 
ing to this country their criminals, 
who have been ransomed by wealthy 
or influential friends, from the gal- 
lows. This has been their custom 
from the earliest day of our history. 
It has served them a double purpose 
of preserving the wealth and peace of 
their empires, and injuring toa mark- 
ed extent the young republic which 


dynasties with destruction. These 
classes are beyond the reach of our 
schools. No system of education can 
reach them. No system of education, 
no efforts of humanity can eradicate 
crime from a country annually inunda- 
ted by such hordes of ignorance, su- 
perstition and crime. 


Yet, aside from these exterior caus- 
es, Which are beyond our control as 
teachers, there are no doubt discrep- 
ancies in our system of labor which 
render it, to say the least, defective. 
These discrepancies result from igno- 
rance or negligence, or inability on 
our part, all of which, if not in our 
power to eradicate, we may, at least, 
modify. Our profession is one of 
such numerous, delicate and weighty 
responsibilities and duties, that no 
man among us, however earnest he 
may be, can ever reach that high per- 
fection to which we all aspire. But 
there are some points in which the 
profession are manifestly defective, 
and which it becomes us to discuss, 
comprehend, and endeavor to avoid. 
The most important of these are a 
“lack of thorough discipline,” and a 
“deficiency of moral culture.” We 
have aimed to educate the*brain, and 
our efforts have been covered with 
success. We have secured the most 
flattering results in the diffusion of ac- 
tual knowledge. But why are we 
mortified with the oft-recurring fact, 
that crime is the child of that very 
knowledgé, and that without it the 
perpetrator would probably have lived 
in innocence? Manifestly, we have 
educated a part of the man to the ex- 
clusion or neglect of those other qual- 
ities of mind that decide, direct and 
control. It becomes us then, as 
a profession, to look to it that we have 
not determined upon a strenuous and 
inflexible government in the school- 
room, with impure, selfish, er errone- 
ous motives. It is equally as binding 
upon us to guard against a loose, pas- 
sionate, irregular discharge of our 
duties, well knowing that our exam- 
ple is more potent for good or evil, 
than any collection of precepts we 
may promulgate. .Fellow teachers, 
let us beware! We may speak as ne- 
yer man spake, we may teach as neyer 
man taught, we may love science and 
art with the ardor of genius, so that 
a responsive chord shall thrill in eve- 
ry soul about us, and yet, if, when our 
presence is gone, our words shall die 
out, the truth we ought to scatter 
shall forthwith fade away, and the 
love of the truly beautiful shall per- 
ish, if when cast upon their own re- 
sources our pupils shall prove incapa- 
ble of progress, of self-direction, we 
cannot escape the conclusion that our 
work has been partial, and in fact a 
failure. 


It is true that in discipline our pro- 
fession has made great advances dur- 
ing the last two decades. Although 
in every department its progress has 
been marvellous, it has in this respect 
excelled itself. But reform has been, 
not so much in regard to the perma- 
nent results, as to present advantages. 
It has been a contest, rather. between 








In looking round our circle of ac- 





has constantly been menacing their 


instructor and instructed, and nota 


s 


course of systematic training. True, 
we have striven to. manifest a differ- 
ent spirit as lawgivers and execution- 
ers, and to arrive at more truly legit- 
imate and christian-like penalties, and 
by so doing have béautified and glori- 
fied our profession. But we lack yet 
the full appreciation of the real ob- 
jects in view, viz.: not the present 
control of our charge, but such a 
course of drill as shall induce them to 
control themselves, and so permanent- 
ly fix in their minds a love of order, 
peace and virtue, that it shall never 
depart from them through life. 

By linguistic and mathematical 
training, we may make strong reason- 
ers, We may produce minds capable 
of dissolving the mysteries of fife, 
and its surroundings, but without a 
discipline which each pupil is able and 
apt to adopt for his own guidance, we 
cannot be sure that we are cultivating 
them to honor and not to dishonor, to 
life hereafter and not to death. What 
a momentous task is ours! 





CO-EDUCATION, 





HE following extract from a re- 

cent address of Bishop Bowman, 
is but an indication of the rapid ad- 
vance in public sentiment in the right 
direction. 

“Many flimsy and groundless objec- 
tions have been advanced against the 
propriety of allowing a tree intermix- 
ture of men and women. I can recol- 
lect when the great battle for the co- 
education of the sexes was being 
fought. One of the reasons adduced 
to show why women should not go to 
colleges, was that they were physical- 
ly unable to perform the course of 
studies and duties required at those 
institutions. But this idea was long 
since exploded. It affords me pleas- 
ure to be able to state that the college 
over which I presided was the first 
one of the old established colleges 
that opened its doors to both sexes. 
The consequences of that movement 
are that colleges all over the country 
are opening their doors to women up- 
on the same terms that they do to 
men. Old Yale and Harvard are 
among the few exceptions that re- 
main. I have, during the course of 
my life, been engaged twenty-seven 
years in teaching under both systems, 
aud I am prepared to say, on this oc- 
casion, that the good influence of the 
mingling of the sexes was manifest 
from the start. It was peculiarly sal- 
utary in a direction which some of 
you may be prone to doubt, and that 
was in the matter of morals. It was 
not only a strong stimulant to study 
in addition to its moral effect. In- 
deed, there are certain philosophical 
reasons for this which it is not neces- 
sary to mention here. There was no 
loss of delicacy and no depreciation 
of modesty. While it elevated wo- 
men, it improved men. 





Take the three great States of Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and Illinois, and we 
find that, of the persons who. can not 
read and write, one in ten isa pauper, 
while of the persons who can read 
and write only one in three hundred 





is a pauper. 
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STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 





[We have a large number of communications 
on this matter of who is to be the next Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, a question more easi- 
ly asked than answered. Weare not yet ready 
to express our preferefice, but we are perfectly 
willing ‘‘ Granger,’’ or any other man should 
express his opinion, and so give place to the fol- 
lowing.—Ep. Am. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.] 





N NOVEMBER, Missouri will elect 

a State Superintendent, who will 
hold his office forfour years. Sofaras 
applicable, the following from the In- 
diana EJucationist, is heartily com- 
mended. The closing sentence ex- 
presses our unalterable determination. 
Our school system has been fatally 
stabbed by an unfriendly legislature. 
Let all friends of popular education 
rally round some able and true man. 
Four years of united and determined 
effort ought to elevate our school sys- 
tem from its present deplorable con- 
dition: 

The time has come in our educa- 
tional progress when the office of 
State Superintendent should be filled 
by the ablest man in the State. He 
should not only be a scholar, but also 
a man possessed of practical wisdom 
and broad and liberal views. He 
should be a man whom all classes of 
people can look upon as a competent 
leader in educational affairs. One 
who can mould public opinion and 
influence legislation. There is no 
State inthe Union in which there is 
more activity or more real progress 
in school work than in this, and we 
need a strong scholarly, brainy man 
at the helm. Our selections hereto- 
fore have not been altogether fortu- 
nate in some particulars. Few of 
them have been regarded as leaders. 
They have done reasonably well, but 


no better than any one out of five of | 


our average men could do. In fact 
some of them have been objects of 
ridicule more than men of influence. 
This is a humiliation that the friends 
of popular education ought not to be 
called upon again to endure. Give 
us a man. We care not so much 
whether he is skilled in all the details 
of the school. Better perhaps that 
he should not be; for they do not al- 
ways tend toward the broadest cul- 
ture, or the most comprehensive 
views of educational affairs. He 
needs the qualities of a department 
commander rather than those of a 
drill sergeant. He should be able to 
grasp the grand and beautiful thought 
that is struggling to find a full and 
complete expression in the Free 
School, and he should be able to dis- 
cover the relations of this thought to 
the other great fundamental thoughts 
that form the foundation of our civ- 
ilization. Such a man would enter 
upon the work glowing with an in- 
spiration that is only possible for 
such aone to possess; and he would be 
a never failing source of inspiration 
to others. We long, we yearn, we 


-pray for such a leader. But to whom | 
To the political par- | 


shall we pray? 
ties ? The Republican party, they 


the most votes. The Democratic | ency is sustained, and its efficiency in- 
party, they say, is already dead, but| creased. Sensible Grangers! 

its ghost has returned, and in its des-| A Normal Institute is required to 
perate efforts to resurrect the party it | be held annually in each county, and 
will only question its standard bear-| each county will have about $300 to 
ers concerning their fidelity to the|pay competent instructors. Happy 
old-time Democracy. But there is| lowa! 

one ray of hope,—the Grangers.— | 
They, Phenix like, seem about to| 
rise from the ashes of these parties, | 
and to them we shall look with the! ROSPERITY has attended these 
hope that the only questions they | schools during the current year. 
will ask of their candidate for Super- |About 500 students have entered the 
intendent of Public Instruction will | State University ; 700 the Kirksville 
have immediate reference to his fit-|State Normal School; and 400 the 
ness for the office. We hope the Jour- | Warrenusburgh Normal School. The 
NAL will give its support to the most | Commencement exercises will occur 
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capable man, without regard to 
politics. GRANGER. 


CHEERING WORDS. 





2 
E use every possible means to 
render the Journal every way 
worthy. Our hearts are made glad 


by appreciating words from all parts | 


of the country. 

PrRoF. EpwaRD Brooks, Principal 
of the Millersville, Pa., State Normal 
School, and one of the ablest educa- 
tors in this country, says in a late 
number of the Normal Monthly, of 
which he is editor: 

“Tn the examination of our exchan- 
ges we have been especially interested 
in the “ American Journal of Educa- 
tion.” It is edited with marked abil- 


ity, and is a good representative of | 
the spirit and energy which our west- | 


ern educators put into their work. 
Its general editor is J. B. Merwin, who 
not only knows how to edit a first- 
class journal, but has the business tal- 
ent to secure a large number of sub- 
scribers. Its success may be judged 
by its circulation, which is stated at 
12,000. Several different editions 
seem to be published, one of which— 
the “Normal Journal’’—is edited by 
Prof. J. Baldwin, one of the ablest of 
the Normal School men of the West.” 


The Laramie Daily Sentinel, Wyo- 


ming Territory, thus commends our | 


work in a late issue: 


“The “American Journal of 


| Education” is devoted to the science 


and art of teaching, and the im- 
provement of our school systems, 
and is very ably edited. We would 
be glad to see this journal in the 
hands of all our teachers in Wyoming. 
We are sure they would find it money 
well spent in fitting them for their 
noble profession.” 


Henry Ward Beecher’s paper, the 
Christian Union, says. 


“We call attention to the AmMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
editions are issued each month. No 
teacher or school officer can afford to 
be without this invaluable aid. It 
shows not only what our teachers are 
doing, but the necessity for their 





| publisher 
|EpucaTIon, 917 North Sixth street, 
| St. Louis, Mo. 


work as well. 
gives it 100,000 readers each month. 
Address J. B. Merwin, 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 


HAPPY IOWA. 

HE cause of popular education 
moves grandly forward in the 
great prairie State. Some feared a 





3 dvi a te Ste inkl 8 i retrograde movement, similar to that 
, s dv s s g : A : . 

say is dying, an aes on 8 a ° | which has taken place in Missouri, but 
for existence it will reach out for | 4), Grangers hav 


such standard bearers as can omnes 


e legislated wisely 
and well. 


Fire | 


Its 12,000 circulation | 


editor and | 


The county superintend-| 


as follows: 


| Warrensburgh, - - - June 18.. 
| Columbia - - - - - “ 24, 
Kirksville - - - - - ® 25. 


Lieut. Gov. Johnson, of St. Louis, 
|will deliver the Annual Address at 
Kirksville. 


Excursion Rates East. 

Mr. Chas. E. Follett, who represents 
the * Vandalia Route East,” and who 
has for several years past arranged 
for very low rates to New York and 

|return, for the teachers of the West, 

has just returned from New York and 
informs us that such agreements have 
been made by the several trunk lines 

East, that he found it impossible to 

secure any reduction of fare between 

St. Louis and New York. 

OTHER ROUTES EAST. 

There is to be areduced rate of fare 
to Boston and return via the Grand 
,|Trunk and Vermont Central Rail- 
roads. We do not’ know what the 
tickets will cost. Write to §S. H. 
Kuight of the Chicago and Alton 
Railroad, or to Jno. Bentley,102 North 
Fourth street, St. Louis, for guide 
books. 





SUMMER JAUNTS. 

The Illinois Central R. R. (Chicago 
Through Line) has fifty-one Summer 
Excursion routes on its list for re- 
duced rates. Round trip tickets for 


sale at Cairo and St.Louis. They are 
as follows: 

To Boston and return................... 3 Routes. 
pep SS eee 7 oe 
RO OMNI 6+ WON. x « vesnws ose sine vsincbc 1 a6 
To Oconomowoc, Wis....... npecenaseen 1 oe 
Wo Gree Way, WG. 6565 i le cise. swell da 
ro I I is 5g cabs as dneuk nono wand 1 = 


To Duluth, Minn .. 
lo Madison, Wis 
To Waukesha, 





To Grand Haven, Mich............... Em | oF 
To Green Lake, Wis................... 2 ph 
py a ae tere aay 12 eS 
To Marquette, Mich................... 1 - 


Callon or send to JNo. BENTLEY, 
Ticket Agent, 102 North Fourth st., 
opposite the Planter’s House, and get 
free, the Great Central Route Book, 
and the International Tourist’s Guide, 
which give full particulars. 





EXCURSION RATES NORTH. 

Teachers desiring to go to St. Paul 
aud Minnesota this summer, will be 
interested in the following “excur- 
sion rates:”’ 
OFFICE OF KEOKUK NORTHERN Linz PacketTCo, 

St. Louis, May 28, 1874. 

J. B. Merwin, Esq., Editor American Journal of 


Education, No. 917 North Sizth street, St. Louis, 
Missouri: 


DEAR Str—Yonr letter of inquiry 
came to hand in due time. The rate 
of fare for teachers from St. Louis to 
St. Paul and return, will be $26 00. 

Tickets good for return trip to Oct. 1. 


Teachers applying for tickets should 
have a note from the Superintendent 
of Schools. Yours, truly, 

J. M. MAson. 


2) 99 eg a 8 
Hon. ALBER’ Topp of St. Louis, 
will deliver an address before the 
faculty and students of the Missouri 
School of Mines and Metallurgy, on 
Thursday, June 18, at 11:30 a. m., on 
the occasion of the annual commence- 
ment of that institution. 
od 
New Route to Texas. 

Hon. Thomas Allen, who has done more 
for the people of the West and South in 
the way of building railroads and devel- 
oping the resources of the country than 
any other score of men we know of, has 
just consummated another grand enter- 
prise which opens up a short and continu- 
ous line to Texas and the Gulf of Mexico. 

The St. Louis and Iron Mountain rail- 
road company and its Arkansas branch, 
and the Cairo, Arkansas and Texas rail- 
road company, all of Missouri, have been 
merged and consolidated with the Cairo 
and Fulton railroad company of Arkan- 
sas, under the name of the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain and Southern railway company, 
making a total of, 686 miles, with an am- 
-ple complement of rolling stock in the 
way of locomotives, elegant passenger 
coaches and freight cars. 

At Columbus, Kentucky, the line con- 
nects with the Mobile and Ohio railroad, 
and at Texarkana with the Texas and Pa- 
cific railroad, and is ready for business 
throughout the entire line. At Longview 
with the 

INTERNATIONAL AND GREAT NORTHERN 

RAILROAD. 

In a recent trip to Texas we found this 
line in splendid condition from St. Louis to 
Houston, and about six hours shorter than 
any other route. No dust to annoy, 
thriving towns and cities springing into 
life and vigor along the whole line, with 
Pullman’s palace drawing room and sleep- 
ing cars run between Houston and St. 
Louis without change. 











BOOK NOTICES. 


SANFORD’S ANALYTICAL ARITHMETICS.— 
Of the large list of choice works publish- 
ed by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia, these arithmetics deserve special men- 
tion. They are equal to the best. The 
author wisely combines mental and writ- 
ten arithmetic. After a few months’ tri- 
al I find these arithmetics remarkably at- 
tractive and teachable. 





SaRGENT’s EryMoLoGcicaL REApDER.—E. 
H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia, have re- 
cently added to the American Series, by 
Sargent, two valuable works—Manual of 
Etymology, and the Etymological Reader. 
The first will be prized by all who examine 
it. The latter seems so sensible that we 
wonder why this feature has not hereto- 
fore been introduced into all advanced 
readers. The book is every way excellent. 
SCHOOL AND HOME—Reading papers 

for children, in the Second and Third 

Reader grades. Prepared under the su- 

—— of Miss D. A. Lothrop; pub- 

ished by Geo. E, Stevens & Co., Cincin- 

nati; $1 50 per hundred. 

We have received four numbers of these 
little papers, and a careful perusal convin- 
ces us that they are well adapted to the 
wants of pupils in the grades for which 
they are prepared. Many a teacher has 





tired of plodding over well-conned reading 
books, after the pupils have learned almost 
by heart, all the pieces, and longed for 
something new to awaken an interest in 
the class. Many a Superintendent has 
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wished for something available to exam- 
ine the classes in reading, that would real- 
ly test the powers of the pupils. We are 
glad to see that so eminent an educator 
as Miss Lothrop has taken this matter in 
hand, and put in form for use so valuable 
a Reader as these papers of four pages 
each, seem to be. They are not intended 
to take the place of reading books, but on- 
ly to supplement them. Every school su- 
perintendent should send fora specimen 
copy, and judge tor himself. We bespeak 
for the ‘* School and Home,” an extensive 
sale. 

Tue Proceedings and Addresses of the 
National Educational Association for 1873, 
have been published, and make an elegant 
volume, of great worth to every teacher. 
We will send it, postpaid, to any address, 
for six subscribers at $1 50 each, or you 
can send $1 75 to S. H. White, of Peoria, 
Illinois, and he will send it to you. Itis 
invaluable to teachers and others interested 
in education. Send for it. 


> 


Books Received, 
Harrer & Brotuers, of New York, 
send us, through the Book and News Co., 
the following works : 


Victor Hugo’s Ninety-Three, Cloth, $1 75. 


Talbot’s Through Fire and Water. A tale 
of City Life. Illustrated, Paper, 25c. 


Colonel Dacre. By the author of ‘‘Caste.” 
Paper, 50c. 

Bulwer’s Parisians. 
$1 50, Paper, $1 00. 


Anthony Trollope’s Phineas Redux. Il- 
lustrated. Cloth, $1 75. 


The Blue Ribbon. By the author of “St. 
Olave’s,” ‘““Jeanie’s Quiet Life,” -‘ Meta’s 
Faith,” etc. Paper, 50c. 

“Ship Ahoy!” Illustrated. Paper, 40c. 

Jeaffreson’s Lottie Darling. Paper, 76c. 


Miss Braddon’s Publicans and Sinners. 
Paper, 75c. 


Black’s A Princess of Thule. Paper, 75c. 


TT. Adolphus Trollope’s Diamond cut Dia- 
mond. Cloth, $1 25. , 


Farjaon’s Golden Grain. A Sequel to 
re Illustrated. Paper, 
OC. 

Wilkie Collins’s Novels, 
ry Edition.) The New alen.—The 
Woman in White.—Poor Miss Finch.— 
Man and Wife.—The Dead Secret.—Ba- 
sil.—Hide-and-Seek.—The Moonstone.— 
No Name.—Armadale. With Illustra- 
tions. Cloth, $1 50 each. 


+e — 





Illustrated. Cloth, 


(Besees's Libra- 





Our Teachers’ Bureau. 

Those desiring teachers are request- 
ed to state— . 

ist, Salary paid per month. 

2d, Length of school term. 

8d, Qualifications required. 

Teachers desiring positions will also 
state— 

Ist, Their age. 

2d, How much experience they have 
had in teaching. 

3d, What wages they expect per 
month. , 

We charge each applicant for a po- 
sition, and each person applying for a 
teacher, the sum of two dollars in ad- 
vance, for inserting their application. 


247.—A graduate of Maine Normal 
School, with eight years’ experience 
teaching, desires a position as Teach- 
er of the English branches, or Super- 
intendent of a city school. Referen- 
ces—R. H. Gatewood, Sec. Board of 
Education, Bowling Green, Mo.; Geo. 
L. Osborne, Pres’t State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, and J. D. Meriwether, Co. 
Supt., Louisiana, Mo. 


Special Notices. 





Colorado Summer Excursions. 
Beginning May 15th, and continuing 
during the summer months, the Missouri 
Pacific Through Line will sell excursion 
tickets from St. Louis to Denver and re- 
turn at a great reduction from regular 
rates. For full particulars call on or.ad- 
dress E. A. Ford, General Passenger 
Agent, No. 23 South Fourth street, St. 
Louis, Mo., or apply at ticket office, No. 
115 North Fourth street, St. Louis. Don’t 
forget the number. 





Trunks and Traveling Bags. 

We have tried it, and so we know from 
experience, that the best place in the west 
to buy all kinds of Trunks and ‘Traveling 
Bags, is at 413 Locust street, St. Louis. 
Mr. James Barwick, Jr. personally super- 
intends the manufacture of all his goods, 
and hence he guarantees them to be all 
Jirst-class. And the prices at which he 
sells will please you, as well as the quality 


Locust street. 
It is the Duty 

of every lady to preserve her natural ad- 
vantages, and improve as much as possi- 
ble the beauty of her complexion. J. A. 
Pozzoni’s Medicated Complexion Powder, 
adds a transparent whiteness, makes the 
skin delicately soft, removes all tan or 
irritation. Sold by all druggists. Whole- 
sale depot Olive and Ninth Sts. 





Agents Wanted. 

An ARTICLE OF Merit.—The most in- 
genious little novelty of the age. The la- 
test improved. The magic combination 
Knife and Scissors Sharpener. The La- 
dies’ Favorite. No Grindstone, no Steel, 
no Whetstone wanted. The only Knife- 
Sharpener ever invented and patented that 
sharpens knives and scissors, and gives 
them a smooth, keen edge. Any person 
can use them by following the directions. 
One will be forwarded to any address post- 
paid, with full directions, for 25c. 6,660 
were sold at the American Institute Fair, 
New York, in six weeks. 

Address, A. J. ROSE, 


United States Novelty Co., 
Room 7—103 Wells st., cor. West Water, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





Indianapolis and St. Louis Railroad. 

We are pleased to note an important 
change in the time schedule of this deser- 
vedly popular line, which took effect May 
25. The night express leaves at 6:45 p. m. 
arriving in Indianapolis at 4:15 a. m., with 
immediate connections for Cincinnati, 
Louisville and the South. By this fast 
train Eastern passengers are afforded ele- 
gant sleeping-car accommodations to 
Cleveland, without change, arriving at 
2:50 the following afternoon, in ample time 
for dinner and the favorite Lake Shore 
route to the East,—arriving in New York 
and Boston as quick as by any other line. 

PHONOGRAPHIC CrERKS procured for rail- 
road, telegraph, insurance, express, and 
shipping offices, Lawyers and Physicians, 
Mercantile and Manufacturing Houses. and 
in all other places or departments where 
much and rapid writing is required. By 
aid of a competent phonographic clerk, 
the correspondence or other writing which 
would ordinarily require a half day, may 
be dispatched in an hour. 

Clerks instructed in Phonography. This 
nstruction may be taken by mail. W. G. 
CHAFFEE, Teacher of Phonography, 
Oswego, N. Y. 








of the goods. Remember the place, 413} & 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway. 
The completion of the great iron bridge 
over the Missouri river at Boonville, ena- 
bles this popular line to offer still better 
facilities for the business between the 
Northeast and the great Southwest. 

Two daily trains will be run between 
Hannibal and points in the great Neosho 
valley, in direct connection with all lines. 
Also, two daily trains between St. Louis 
and points in Southern Kansas. 

For the Texas trade, new and better fa- 
cilities are offered. The rates have been 
greatly reduced, and arrangements have 
been made whereby through Pullman Pal- 
ace sleeping cars are run from Chicago, 
Quincy, Hannibal and St. Louis, to Gal- 
veston, without change, passing through 
the finest portion of Southwest Missouri, 
Southern Kansas, the Indian Nation, and 
the most desirable portion of Texas. 

Any one contemplating a trip to South- 
ern Kansas, the Indian Nation, or j’exas, 
should address Thomas Dorwin, general 
passenger agent, Sedalia, Mo., for a cor- 
rect map, with time tables, rates of fare, 
uC. j 
For Fring Boots anp SHOEs or to have 
them made to measure, go direct to the 
retail department of Brolaski & Co.’s Shoe 
Factory, No. 414 Market st., up one short 
flight of steps. Boots footed, and all kinds 
of repairing done. 








BrEECH-LOADING SHOT GuNS.— Genu- 
ine English double-barrel, steel, $150 to 
$250. 

English Granger and Muzzle loaders,$15 
to $150. 

Revolvers, 7-shot cartridge, $6; full nick- 
eled, $7. Send for price lists. 
RUDOLPH & CO., St. Louis. 


New Clothing House, Corner of Fifth 
and Pine Streets. 

We have the pleasure to inform the pub- 
lic that our new stock of spring and sum- 
mer clothing is now ready for inspection, 
comprising an unusually large and attrac- 
tive line of goods, with many decided nov- 
elties in style. We have spared no pains 
this season to sustain our reputation for 
tasty, perfect-fitting and well-made goods, 
and trust also to be able to offer unusual 
inducements in prices, from the fact that 
our position has been such through the 
whole period of the recent monetary panic 
that we have been able to buy all ovr 
goods for prompt cash, which has, of 
course, given us, as buyers, great advan- 
tages. ‘To the masses we would say, be- 
fore making spring purchases, call on us 
and be convinced that we are selling the 
finest goods at lower prices than any house 
in town. 

F. W. HUMPHREY & CO., 
Corner of Fifth and Pine. 
Don’t Do It! 

Don’t overlook what is said in another 
column about TRUNKS AND TRAVELING 
BAGS. Don’t come to the city, or stay in 
the city, or go away from the city, with- 
out supplying yourself with one or both 
of these articles, and don’t forget that 413 
Locust street is the place, and that ‘* Bar- 
wick” guarantees all his work to be of 
the best quality. Barwick, 413 Locust 
street. Try him! 





A Successful Manufacturing Company. 

Among the many large manufacturing 
establishments in the city who have made 
rapid progress, there is none who has 
made more from year to year than Messrs. 
Vane, Calvert & Co., manufacturers of 
mixed paints. Commencing here five 
years ago, ina small way, they have built 
up an immense trade all through the West. 
These paints are prepared in all colors, and 
put up in packages ready for use, and war- 





‘ 


ranted to be better and will last longer and 
sold at aless price than any paint made. 
They have been used extensively all thro’ 
the Western country, and they can show 
and refer you to thousands who have used 
the same. The paint is put up in 1, 2, 3, 
5,10 and 20 gallon packages. Messrs. Vane, 
Calvert & Co.’s office and manufactory is 
705 and 707 N. Main street, where orders 
can be left, and samples of paint seen, or 
sample card sent by mail, if desired. 





Black Alpacas, Pure Mohairs, Brilliant- 
ines, and American Silks. 


We call particular attention to the stock 
of this class of goods we offer at all times. 
This make of goods we have given a thor- 
ough test by selling them for nearly seven 
years, and in all cases have given better 
satisfaction than any other make. They 
are imported for our trade, and will not 
be found in any other house west of New 
York. They have avery brilliant lustre, 
and area superb black color. They do 
not retain the dust or grow rusty from wear. 
We also offer at all times, cheap, Cheeny’s 
gros grain American silk in the improved 
quality. These silks are manufactured ex- 
pressly for our trade, and we warrant them 
all pure silk. “At the price they are the 
cheapest dress fabric a lady can buy, and 
we know they will out wear any foreign 
silk for twice the price. In point of dura- 
bility these goods have no equal. Also, 
large stock of Lyons and all foreign makes 
of silks in the different qualities from $1 
upward. Samples sent by mail on appli- 
cation. H. D. MANN & CO., 

421 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis. 





Important Railroad Changes. 

The St. Joseph & Denver City Railroad 
Company have leased the right to use the 
track of the Burlington & Missouri River 
Railroad Company from Hastings to Kear- 
ney Junction, thus giving them a through 
connection to the Pacific Coast. In avery 
few days’ time through tickets will be pla- 
ced on sale from the Atlantic to the Pacif- 
ic by the shortest possible line between the 
two places. Passengers from New York 
to San Francisco will gain just six hours’ 
time over the Omaha line, by this route. 
Passengers from Sap Francisco East, will 
make the same saving in time. This road 
rans through a magnificent country, is 
well nianaged, makes good time, and will 
be patronized by those who want to save 
aday. See that your tickets read, via. St. 
Joseph & Denver City Railroad. 

Mitiions INvESTED.—A lesson can bé 
learned on the value of little things, by no- 
ting the capital that is invested in the pro- 
duction of some articles so small that they 
attract very little attention from the casu- 
al observer. Millions of dollars are ex- 
pended annually in the manufacture of 
screws, millions more for the making of 
pins and needies, and tens of anillions for 
so simple an article asa nail. Speaking 
of screws, one firm alone, (whose adver- 
tisement is found in our columns), the Rei- 
singer Manufacturing Company, of Har- 
risbury, uses half a million annually in 
connection with their sales. Their Sash 
Lock appears, also, to be a little thing, but 
its introduction and use in every State and 
Territory of the Union except frigid Alas- 
ka, shows they must have quite an estab- 
lishment, else they could not supply the 
demand. Other “ little-big” articles might 
be referred to, but enough has been touch- 
ed upon to prove that it is not wise to des- 
pise that which appears little, when a little 
examination may prove the same to have 
in reality great intrinsic merit, as is the 
case with this Sash Lock. 
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RAIL ROADS, The railroads enable them to do this, and the | attained more absolute perfection than the St. | the Missouri river at Kansas City, and passing om t 
EOGRAPHY has come to be one of the most | P¢0P/e who are the consumers get the benefit of | Louis, Kansas City and Northern Line in con- | through the whole length of the State, showing Mounta 
essential and practical branches of study | this immense reduction without investing very | nection with the Chicago and Alton Railroad, | a good farming country. We found on this road, connect! 
Jin our public schools. We need to know not | ™uch capital. So that the people in the West | from Chicago and St. Louis on to the West. greatly to our comfort, Buck’s celebrated re and the 
only climate, soil and productions, but how to | #24 Southwest could better afford to donate the | More than two millions of dollars over and | clining-chair seat, so constructed as to be. st. Lou 
exchange commodities with the least possible | Tight of way to ten railroads where there is one | above the earnings of the first named line have changed to any angle or posture desired, mak- short am 
delay, and the least possible cost also. now, rather than to cripple them by legislation been expended the last year to improve its track | ing at pleasure, a seat, lounge or bed. These Paul, p 
This question of transportation becomes a | °F impair their credit and prospects by making | and rolling stock, so as to be ready for the im- | seats are furnished on this road free of extra States 0! 
very important one, not only to the farmers of | Wat upon them. | Mense traffic in passengers and freight which its | charge, and will probably supersede the Pull- ing all t 
the Westand the manufacturers of the East, but| We desire to call attention to the leading fea- | splendid management has drawn to the line, and | man cars on all roads, as a substitute, being ern and 
to all the people. tures of one or two of these lines in this article, we are glad to learn that the officers recently | more convenient, and upon the whole, more de- St. Lot 
The immense reduction in the cost of travel; | 24 80 change if possible the current of feeling elected will continue the system of mmprove- | sirable. in conn 
and the still greater reduction in the cost, and | Which seems to be setting against one of the | ments which has already brought the road up to| These coaches have full length plate glass win- and Gor 
so in the price, of all the necessaries of life, for | Most important and beneficent institutions in | the front rank. dows, and are furnished with all the elegance ot quick t 
all of which we are indebted to the railroad sys- | America. Jn addition to what has been accomplished to |aparlor. The reclining chairs are so arranged Bluffs 2 
tem of the country, make this one of the most Competition, which should be encouraged and | make the track secure, the managers have spared | that they may be turned in any direction. Thus, to and ! 
important questions of the age. stimulated, develops a thousand excellencies | no expense in the improvement of their magnif- | the traveler may face the window, and observe thus a 
If the importer in Boston, New York or Phil- | Which would notelse have been provided. This | icent line, so that elegance, luxury, safety and | the interesting and constantly shifting scenery nectior 
adelphia—if the manufacturer in New England is especially true respecting the railway lines | speed might all be combined. of the country through which he passes, or turn Louis, 
or the Middle States, can with the facilities af- | that lead out from St. Louis and Chicago to all| Mr. Alfred Andrews of New Britain, Conn., | inward and spend his time in chatting with his short 1 
forded by our railroads for communication and | Points of the compass. Each line, to a greater an author of more than local reputation, on his | fellow travelers or in reading. The chairs are numer 
the transportation of goods, turn their capital | OT less degree, strives to attract travel by the return trip from the West recently, writes to|luxuriously uphelstered, and are among the tains, 
three or four times a year, they can ahd do afford | comfort of its appointments, the excellence of | one of the leading papers in New England as vy Rlencings vewebented to ee. ular as 
to sell for a much smaller profit than if they | its management, the urbanity of its employees, | follows: F ‘ didemaieietie withaivs 2 Ba oon aes os wel ful ant 
turned their capital but once a year or once in| #1d the combination of safety with speed. **On our return to St. Louis we took the St. | idea of this great improvement than any written will st 
two years. ’ In all of these particulars no thoroughfare has Louis, Kansas City and Northern Line, crossing | description: the w« 
cat =a —— raceme P ume wc me wii an z yfyf sess are int 
cient ( 
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All traims on these lines are run by telegraph, | Another improvement just introduced upon | wheel is broken, or a car or the engine leaves the | train hand, so that with a train of five cars, a Mis 
and in addition to this they have adopted the | these lines deserves special mention, and that is | track, or should the train be broken apart, the | locomotive running at the rate of thirty miles an via 
Blackstone patent platform and coupler, the | the improved Automatic Air Brake, which se- | brakes apply themselves to both sections of the | hour down grade, can be stopped within the dis- 
very best in use in the world. Itis provided with | cures these remarkable and important results, | train instantaneously, and the detached portion | tance of its length.’’ 
strong interlocking beams beneath the platform ; viz: ‘‘ That the brakes will be instantly applied | is stopped first. The momenta car gets off the| Wehave said nothing as yet about the great Ho 
which prevents one car ‘‘ telescoping ’’ with an- | automatically on each car, each car acting inde- | track, the brakes on all the cars and the locomo-| iron bridge of the Sr. Louis, Kansas City Offe 
other in collisions, while the eee good is of — pendently of each and all the other cars and in-| tive are instantly applied automatically, inde-| anp NoRTHERN RaILWay : rea 
donee pi sented ew ll ay +4 | dependent of any train hand in case an axle or| pendert of any action of the engineer or any She 
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This magniticent structure is one and a quarter miles in length. It spans Fc 
the Mjssouri river at St. Charles, and several curves in the track enable pas- Le 
sengers to get a good view of its dimensions. - 

It is constructed entirely of iron, and is sufficiently high to premit the pas- A 
sage of the largest steamers at the highest stages of water the Missouri has Li 
ever known. A view of this bridge alone, repays one for the trouble and > 
expense of a trip over the road. A 

The fact is our railroads are not only changing the channels of commerce, L 
but to a great extent the habits and character of the people. They tend to ‘ 
cosmopolitanism. They help to unite and unify the people. They createa 
demand for the daily paper and make it a necessity, and so they become 
prime factors in educating the people. 

They each and all help to develop and build up the country. These lines, 
like others, welcome and bid for business from all sources. In fact it became 
a necessity fér the CUICAGO AND ALTON RAILROAD to bridge the Mississippi. 

The Great West, about which the people as yet know but little, has long expe- 
rienced the necessity of additional facilities for business between St. Louis, 
Chicago, and the immense region of country in Kansas, Colorado and Missouri { 
tributary to these Cities. ‘ 

Freight must not be delayed by breaking bulk, passengers cannot wait, the 
mails must not be stopped; and so, to accommodate the people, the mana- 
gers of the Chicago and Alton Railroad, ata cost of over $1,000,000, with the 
energy and enterprise that characterize them, built a bridge over the Missis- 
sippi at Louisiana, Missouri, in the short space of five and a half months, a 
feat without a parallel in the history of public improvements. [See cut. 

Now look over your maps and trace out the connections of these great 
lines, and estimate if you can their worth and wealth to the people. 

Without them we could do nothing, with them, the future is incalculable in 
wealth and comfort and power to this people. r 

The St. Louis, Kansas City and Northern Railway, in connection with the 
Chicago and Alton Railroad, forms a short and splendid through line be- 
tween Chicago and Kansas City. ‘The northern extension of the Missouri, 

Kansas and Texas Railway is now completed to Moberly, where it connects \ 
with the Saint Louis, Kansas City and Northern Railway, form- = 
ing one of the best lines between St. Lenis and all points in = = 
GREAT BRIDGE AT LOUISIANA, MO. 
. # 
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Texas, while to Texas points from the west and 
north, they also connect with the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain and Southern Short Line to Texas. In 
connection with the Central Railroad of Iowa 
and the Milwaukee and St. Paul Railread, the 
St. Louis, Kansas City and Northern forms a 
short and quick route between St. Louis and St. 
Paul, passing through the best section of the 
States of Missouri, Iowa and Minnesota, reach- 
ing all the important points in the central, west- 
ern and eastern parts of these great States. The 
St. Louis, Kansas City and Northern Railway, 
in connection with the Kansas City, St. Joseph 
and Council Bluffs Railroad, forms a short and 
quick through line from St. Louis to Council 
Bluffs and Omaha. This joint line runs its trains 
to and from tne Union Pacific Depot in Omaha, 
thus avoiding a disagreeable transfer. In con- 
nection with the Kansas Pacific Railway, the St. 
Louis, Kansas City and Northern forms another 
short line between St. Louis and Denver and the 
numerous pleasure resorts in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, which are becoming more and more pop- 
ular as they become better known. The delight- 
ful and health{ul region in the vicinity of Denver 
will surely become the most popular resort in 
the world for pleasure seekers and invalids. We 
are indebted to W. C. Van Horne, Esq. ,the effi- 
cient General Superintendent of the St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Northern Railway, and to S. H. 
Knight, Esq., of the Chicago and Alton Rail- 
road, for the above facts. For detailed informa- 
tion about the merits and attractive features of 
Colorado, and for all other information rela- 
tive to these lines, send to P. B. Groat, Gene- 
ral Ticket Agent, St. Louis. 








Your Route to Texas is via the 


Houston and ‘Texas Central R’y 


AND ITS CONNECTIONS: 


The Missouri, Kansas and Texas R’y 
AND THE 
Atlantic and Pacific Railway, 


Via Hannibal or St. Louis, and the 


Missouri River, Fort Scott & Gulf R., 


via Kansas City and Fort Scott, connecting at 
Red River City with the 


Houston and Texas Central Railway 


Offer the best routes to and through Texas, 
reaching all prominent points in the State: 
Sherman, Dallas, Corsicana, 
Waco, Calvert, Hearne, 

Bryan, Hempstead, Austin, the 
Capital, Houston, Galveston, and to San Anto- 
nio, via Austin, the latter being the nearest 
point therete via rail. 





3%3-Pullman palace drawing-room and sleep- 
ing cars run through from St. Louis to Housont 
without change, and but one change from Chi- 
cago and New York. 


CONDENSED THROUGH TIME CARD 
For Passengers from the ie East and West. 


Leave Chicago—C B & Q R...... ..... 
Arrive Quincy—Q A &St 7 R. 
Arrive Hagpibal—M K & T R’ 
Arrive Seda ia—M K & T R’y.. 
Leave St. Louis—Mo Pac R’y. 
Arrive Sedalia—M K & T R’ 5:49 p 

Leave St. Louis—Atlantic & Pac R’y, 10:254m 


“q- 









Arrive Vinita—M K & TR’y............ 4:45am 
Leave Kansas City—M RFS & G R....5:10pm 
Arrive Fort Scott—M K & TR ..11:45 pm 
Arrive Denison—H & TCR 3:50 pm 
SRDS eral IE Ray ea 4:45 pm 

s¢ = McKinney..... err 

: Rey cand aby £5 etumua kanes 8:35 p m 

-.-  _ | eg Saas: 11:40 pm 
EN. © os ac sas vines a cae ¥ neni 3:48am 
PE. knhnceccseatepecs seewsbeas 5:00am 
BrP MORIN v5. soc cedes-cescncvens 9:00 am 
IL os b.db snc dinaeees ¥weveesdtel 6:50 p m 
eR siren nenas tcsne thespian 12:00 noon 
PMN <n caycctraccassetecstion’d 3:00 pm 


Tickets can be obtained and baggage checked 
through at all prominent points in the United 
States = Canadas. J. DURAND, 

J. WALDO Generai Superintendent. 

General Ticket Agent, Houston, Texas. 





For the 


BEST GOODS, 


AND THE 


Latest Styles, 


AT THE 


Lowest Prices, 


CALL ON 


J. VAN NORSTRAND, 


DEALER IN 


CLOTHING, 


FURNISHING GOODS. 
Also a full stock of the Best 


BROADCLOTHS, DOESKINS, 


AND 
Merchant Tailoring Goods, 
»Which we make up to order. 
NO. 216 NORTH FIFTH STREET, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
+ 





“Ought to bein every fami 






When everything else fails the 
Diamond Catarrh Remedy 





passaces ; 
ble and easy to _ 9 
INo other remedy equal to Stevenson 


Extracts from Letters and Testimonials. 
Chicago, 737 W Lake St., April 24th, 1872, “Have had Catarrh 

for two years. One bottie of your Diamond Catarrh Remedy 

entirely relieved me from eold andcatarrh.” ©.M. Babcock. 

“Cured me +ffectually.’ Jolin R. Barrett, Bookbinder, Chicago, 

Petaluma, Cal., Dec. 2, 1872. oe D.C. R. is astouishing 
every one around here FE, Ja 

Pecatoniea, Ill. , Sept 22d, i873. aw e think it is the best Reme- 
dy now before the public. Ie ought to be vs" every family. Please 
send it [1 doz.] as soon as possible.’" R. E.Sh immin, sere 
Dealer. “The best medieine I ever used for Catarrh.’ 

E. Shimm'‘n 

Aurora, I. May 4th, 1871. “I have used medicines that were 
highly re -commended, none of which did me any good un'i) I used 
your Diamond Catarrh Remedy, and that gave me immediate relief, 
aud! now consider myself permanen ily cured.” W.B. Smith, 

La Porte, lud., May 18th, 1872. “Dr. A. F. Kvory, Dear Sir: I 
have used your Diamond Catarrh R-medy in my praetice during 
the past year, and find it far suprior to any and every other 
treatment for cure of Catarrh. It will certainly do all you eleim 
forit.” Yours truly, Geo. M. Dakin, M. D. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. 





a 





Fine-toned, Ae cic warranted; circulars 
sent free. Blymer Manufacturing Company 
(Successors to Blymer, Norton & Co.,) Cincin- 
hati, Ohio. Office and works, 664-694 West 
Enigth street. 


PROCTOR’S FAREWELL 


Lectures on Astronomy. 
I. EARTH’s PAST AND FUTURE. 
II. LIFE IN OTHER WORLDS. 
III. OTHER SUNS THAN OURS. 
IV. THE INFINITIES AROUND Us. 
AND 


BROWN-SEQUARD’S 
Lectures on the Nerves, 


. THE NERVOUS FORCE. 
- i NERVOUS INFLUENCE. 
Ill. INDIRECT NERVE FORCE. 
IV. NERVE DERANGEMENT. 
V. SUMNER’S SUFFERINGS. 
VI. Wuat NervEs May Do. 
Published in full in 
THE TRIBUNE EXTRA NO, 15, 
Now Ready. 

This extra also contains Bayard Taylor’s fam- 
ous letter on ‘‘Schliemann Discoveries on the 
- of Ancient Troy. ?? And a lecture by Prof. 

. F. Chandler on ‘‘The Germ Theory of Dis- 
oii ’? Price (sheet edition) 10 cents per copy. 
Pamphlet edition, 20 cents. Fifteen Tribune 
Extras (sheet form) postpaid to any address in 
the United States for One Dollar, and circulars 
giving full details of the contents and price of 
all the Tribune Extras free to any address. 

Address Tue TRIBUNE, New York. 








PATENT LEGS & ARMS 
ced P 


At Redu 
The patient putting on an practicall 
wotine the leg before pur oonyge © 
iers furnished without cha e. 
Keyairing done at moderate pee. Pamphlet 
ewine list sent free. Addres: 
IS LOCKWOOD, 519 Pine st a. ,St.Louis,Mo. 





ACHERS wanted for all departments and 
Shen r mutual introductions. 9 ress the Amr. 
School Union, 737 Broadway, N. Y. 


$52 20 pray pthome Terme free AMaine” 





L. €. ROBINSON & CO,, 


Sole manufacturers ot 


Factory 
NOS, 712 AND 714 MORGAN ST., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Country orders will aeceive prompt attention. 


Aerated Bread and Cream Cracknells| : 





ST. LOUIS SEMINARY. 


PRIVATE Select School of High Grade, 
for young ladies. The seminary is advan- 
tageously located in the most beautiful and 
healthy of the suburbs of St. Louis, on a com- 
manding eminence overlooking the city. The 


Ample and Beantifal Gronnds, 


The Well Arranged Buildings, the Healthful 
surroundings, the Thorough Grade of Scholar- 
ship Enforced, the 


Prudent and Careful Discipline, 


The scrupulous ae to Moral Culture, and 
the 


Experienced Board of Instructors, 


all render this Seminary worthy of patronage. 
The object is to make the seminary a safe 


HOME FOR THE YOUNC. 


Academic year begins in September and closes 
in June; $350 will meet necessary expenses for 
the school year. For further particulars refer 
to the principal, B.T. BLEWETT, AM., 

720 N. Fou st., cor. of Morgan, St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Louis Law School. 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 





UNIVERSITY. 
. LOUIS, MO. 
FACULTY : 
Rev. William G. Elliot, D. D., President and 


Chancellor of the University. 
PPOFESSORS AND LECTURERS : 
Hon. Samuel Treat, U.S. District Judge, east- 
ern district of Missouri, Pres’tof Law Faculty. 
Henry Hitchcock, A. M., Provost of Law De- 
partment. 
Hon. Albert Todd. 


Hon. Samuel Reber, Judge oi St. Louis 
Circuit Court. 

Hon John M. Krum,’ Judge of St. Louis 
Circuit Court. 

Hon. George A. Madill, Judge St. Louis 
Circuit Court. 

on. Chester H. Krum, Judge St. Louis 


Circuit Court. 
Alex. Martin, A. M. 
George M. Stewart, i= = “Dean of Law Fac- 
ty 


Regular annual session will open Oct. 15, 1873. 
TUITION : 

Tuition fee for the first year’s attendance in 
either class will be $80, and for the second year 
$60, payable in every case in advance, toS. A. 
Ranlett, Treasurer of the University, at Provi- 
dent Savings Institution, 513 Olive street. There 
are no extra charges. 

Students are admitted to either class, on exam- 
ination, until the Christmas recess. 

For articulars, address 

G. M. STEWART, Dean of Law Faculty, 


303 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL 





Its central location, its elegant and c« di- 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 


THE ROUTE DIRECT 


From CHICAGO to OMAHA, 
From CHICAGO to MILWAUKEE, 
From CHICAGO to SHEBOYGAN, 
From CHICAGO to ST. PAUL. 
From CHICAGO to MADISON, 
From CHICAGO to GREEN BAY, 
From CHICAGO to MARQUETTE, 
From CHICAGO to SIOUX CITY, 
From CHICAGO to YANKTON, 
From CHICAGO to Geneva Lake, 
From CHICAGO to FREEPORT, 
From CHICAGO to DUBUQUE, 


IS VIA THE 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 
RAILWAY! 


In In Going z North, Northwest or | West, 


You cannot go amiss if you buy your tickets 


VIA THIS ROUTE. 
See that your Tickets Read via 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 


This is the Pioneer Route to and from 
CALIFORNIA and the PACIFIC SLOPE. 

Full information in regard to this 
Route will be a furnished by 


all Ticket Agents in the East, West, 
North or South. 


W. H. STENNETT, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 
MARVIN HUGHII'T, Gen’) Sup’t. 


~ EXPLANATION OF REFERENCE MARKS.—*Sun- 
day excepted. {Saturday excepted. {Monday 
‘pane ||Saturday and Monday excepted. 
aily 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY.— 
City offices, corner Randolph and Lasalle sts., 
and 75 Canal, corner Madison street. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS AND OMAHA LINE—DEPOT COR. 

WELLS AND KINZIE STS. 














Depart. Arrive. 
Pacific Express............ *10:15 am *3:15 p m 
Dubuque Ex., via Clintontl0:45 pm {6:30 a m 
Omaha Night Mail Reprenn. «od t10:45p m ]6:30 am 
Sterling Passenger........ *3:45 p m *11:00 a m 
St. Charles and Elgin Acc. *5:15p m *8:45 a m 


FREEPORT LINE—DEPOT COR. WELLS AND KINZIE 
MayWood Passenger...... *7:30 am *9:15 am 
Freeport and Dubuque Ex *9:15am *3:35 pm 
Freeportand Dub’ge Pass *9:15 pm *6:15 am 
Elmhurst Passenger. ..... *12:00 m *1:45 p m 
Rockford und Fox River.. *4:00 p m *10:45 a m 
Junction Passenger....... *5:30 pm *8:15 am 

and 7:00 p m 
Lombard Passenger...... *6:10 p m *6:50 a m 
MILWAUKEE DIV.—Depot cor. Canal and Kinzie. 
Milwaukee Passenger..... *8:00 a m *10:30 a m 


Milwaukee Express....... *9:30 am *4:00 pm 
Afternoon Express....... *5:00 pm *7:30 pm 
Evanston Passenger...... "11:45 am *1:55 p m 
Highland Park Accom.... §1:00 p m §3:40 p m 
Milwaukee Night Express 11,00 pm 5:00 am 


MILWAUKEE DIV.—Depot cor. Wells and Kinzie. 
Kenosha Passenger....... st: 10pm *9:00 am 
Waukegan Passenger..... *5:30 pm *8:25 am 


Highland Park Passenger *6:20 pm *7:30 a m 
WISCONSIN DIV.—Depot cor. Canal and Kinzie. 
Green Bay Express....... *9:40 am *7:00 pm 
Madison and Elroy Ex... *9:40 am *7:00 p m 
St. Paul Ex PESB.......... ¢10:00 pm [7:1 am 
Marquette Express....... *9:40 pm *6:45 a m 
Woodstock Accom........ *3:30 p m *10:25 a m 
Janesville Passenger..... *4:45 pm *4:00 p m 


— 7 eens *6:25 pm *7:45 a m 
STENNETT Gen. Pass. Agent. 





ous new building, now occupied; its tull corps 
of competent instructors; its regular college 
classes and rapidly increasing Alumni; its com- 
plete and systematic course of study, classical 
and scientific, regular and elective; its mild and 
wholesome discipline; its high moral tone, and 
non-sectarian, positive religious culture, all re- 
commend this institution to those desiring an 
education. — and gentlemen admitted to 
equal privileges. ‘Terms reasonable. For full 
particulars ac ae ess the president 
Rey. SAMUEL FALLOWS, D 
306 West Chestnut street, tei RA Yu. 


The Best North and South Line 
IN TOW A. 


Burlington, €edar Rapids and Minne- 
. sota Railway. 


WO passenger trains each way daily except 
Sunda ay connecting with trains of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington and Quincy Railway at Bur- 
lington. Going north, 8:l5a. m.7:20p. m. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific ee 2 at 
West Li “ne Foing north, 11:35 a.m.11:25 
ae orthwestern Railway at Cotas 
a WE oy north, 1:30 a. m. 1:45 p. m., 
ma mee e best route through Iowa from Chi- 
cago to Vinton, Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Austin 
St. Paul, and all parts of Northern Iowa and 
Minnesota. Miller Couplers and Westinghouse 
Air Brakes on all passenger trains. Sleeping 
cars on all night trains. Tickets, time cards, 
and Ws ey given by Agents of theC. R. 
*y, 


w. ee al 
Wwe GRienEY 2° * 7 





Ww. WwW. WALKER, | ( 


en’1 Su Genh Manager. 
C.J. tren: “Gen’l ime. «> Ticket Ag’t, 
edar Rapi , Iowa. 





ble, the most charming of all Face Pow- 
rs. fompies Dee at drug stores. By mail 3 


cents. Boxes roy, R, 
12 Platt Street, New York. 


Bite, the me WOMEN use Palmer’s Invisi- 
ie: 








FIRE ARMS 
SEWING MACHINES 


New Double Barr elled Br BreEcuH-LOADING SHoT 


Guns, Snap and Positive Action, with patent 
Joint Check, a marvel of be: uty, finish and heap- 
names celebrated REMINGTON RIFLEs—adopted 
NINE DIFFERENT GOVERNMENTS and renown- 

throughout the world for military, hunting 
and target purposes; waevene, RIFLE CANES, 
METALLI¢ CarRTRIDGES, &. 

Also, Manufacturers of the new 


REMINGTON SEWING MACHINE 
to which was awarded the 


“MEDAL OF PROGRESS,” 
the highest order of medal awarded at the late 
Vienna Exposition; also received the First and 
only premium over all other machines at the great 
Central New York Fair, at Utica, 1873. This ma- 
chine has sprung rapidly inte favor, as the BEST 
MADE MACHINE In the world, and possessing the 
best COMBINATION 0 1d not qualities namely, light 
pops 4 smooth, rapid, noiseless, durable, with per- 
stich. 
x#Send for Circulars. 
E. REMINGTON & SONS 





Ion, N. ¥. 
New York Offices 281 Broadway and 204 Bowery. 
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JUST PUBLISHED FROM THE LATEST AUTHORITIES, 


To Meet the Wants 


SUCH DISTRICTS 


AS AKE UNABLE TO 


SUPPLY THEMSELVES 


WITH THE REGULAR EDITION oF 


Camp’s Maps, 


WE HAVE PREPARED 


A CHEAPER SET, 


— BY THE— 


Western Publishing & School Furnishing Co. 


























In Every Way Like the Others, 


Except that the Maps of 


EUROPE 


AND THE 


UNITED STATES 


Are.on a smaller scale. And Map 9 (Physical 
Map of the World on Mercator’s Pro. 
jection) is omitted. The set thus 
embraces eight Maps. 


For Prices, see below. 


amps New Physical and Political Outline Maps, 


(NEW AND REVISED EDITION.) 


4 is MAPS have been carefully prepared by one of the most 


ractical educators in the country, and are offered to the public with confidence that they are the BEST OUTLINE MAPS published. 


They combine in a single set, the excellences of PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL WALL MAPS, and present all the important characteristics of each continent and country so far as they ¢n be 
represented to the eye. They are finely engraved from ORIGINAL DRAWINGS made from the latest and best authorities, and are printed and colored in such a manner as to exhibit clearly and definicely the 


hysical features and political divisions of the Earth. The lines are distinct, and the boundaries of Cities and Towns, and the physical aspects of each division are plainly indicated. 
RAILROADS OF THE UNITED STATES AND EUROPE are accurately laid down. The Maps contain all that is important for a student to learn of local geography. 


1. They are new and authentic, showing the latest Geographical Discoveries and Political changes in every part of the world. 
critical eye; the lines all have the sharpness of copper-plate work, and 


delicate shading. 3. pagy Seger a 
details of little value, 4. 


hey are strictly Outline Ma 


THEIR IMPORTANT CHARACTERISTICS. 


s . 
The Mountain Systems are beautifully delineated, in a style never betore equaled, and with such fullness and truthfulness to nature as to convey a very correct idea of the mountainous character of each country; 


there are no other school maps that can compare with them ip this feature. 


THE PRINCIPAL 
t 


2. They are engraved ina style which cannot fail to satisfy the most 

are so skillfully graduated as to give suitable prominence to every object, from any degree of strength desired, te the finest and most 

judicious selection of such of the most important geographical facts as classes generally will learn with profit, without requiring a great expenditure of time and labor on 
» giving no names of places or objects, but having numbers instead, referring to corresponding numbers prefixed to the names given in the Key. 


6. They combine all the essential characteristics and advantages of both Physical and Political Outline Maps; the principal bodies 


of land and water on every part of the globe, and the mountains, lakes, rivers, and other natural features of each continent, are represented with a clearness and beauty greatly surpassing anything ever 
produced, while the Political Divisions are made equally distinct by the coloring; the various bodies of water are al] represented by a beautiful blue tin!, that presents a pleasing and strongly-marked contrast 


with the land, and a 
Volcanic Regions, 


sothermal Lines, Ocean Currents, Wind Currents, and Rain Districts. 


THE SET COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING MAPS: 













reatly adds to the conspicuousness of such features of Physical Geography as cannot be shown appropriately in connection with the Political Divisions, including Hydrographic Basins, 


7, The Principal Railroads in the United States and Europe are accurately laid down, showing the main lines of 
communication between the chief cities in each country, and furnishing valuable aid for many interesting and highly beneficial exercises in topical instruction in connection with traveling facilities. 
Maps are designed to be used in connection with any text-book on Geogra) 


facts and to thoroughly elucidate the whole subject. It also contains vee 


8. These 


hy. The set is accompanied by a Key, interspersed with lists of questions calculated to direct the pupil’s mind to the more important 
le suggestions for wsing Ouyline Maps, and a beautifully-colored and correct engraving of each Map of the serfes. 





No. 1. The Hemispheres.....cocccccscccce.cosscessessesis eT TT errrerrrrir se BO. Se 1 BEG Gr Derdian snk cosaveanaeaabsenes 60 Pec ccccedocceseseeseesesccscccce covveuecs, 50 x so in. 
oe rr ee re ee osxz0in| * 6 Asis.......; 25 X 30 in. 
“* 3. The United States, Dominion of Canada, and Mexico, with separate Maps of Alaska ow, PAMNEE, . ..'. dbvbsesesccecevisestes Cbeccceccces aovs +25 X 30 in. 

and Newfoundland ........c.ccceeeees eeessees 00000 dbehh vb odes odode ceshecase detested s0x6oin.| “ 8. Oceanica, with a separate Map of the Sandwich Islands...............0-eeeeeeceeee 25 x 30in, 
© 4. Bouth AmOiies. ..osceccosescscd SSeS EECSSERDS DSO DESOeEe ed. onder iebbeewenbe Ssstn owes agx30in.| ‘** 9. Physical Map of the World, on Mercator’s Projection....... fsov sda vedesensesscseesd 30 x Soin. 
PRICE OF THE MAPS AND KEY. 
Backed with Muslin, Colored, Bound, with Rings for suspension in neat Portfolio.....,............. ovccveccecs Wise vasen cebeecesoce C0 vesveseSeccsccdvecescesss $25 co 
on i » = ve PENG, NR, MOREE OE RIIIORS «oo ss 0.010000 00) 80nn a5 peeinenkass Ba coc dpa. The PWS SN isiendnn owes $30 00 or smaller size 2) 00 
“ “ “ “ “ ty “ id o 


= 


| Wes 


We subjoin a few {rom the multitude of highly commendatory letters that have been received, to show the estimation in which these Maps are held by experienced and competent Educators : 


From Wisconsin Journal of Education, edited by | 
Hon, Samuel Fallows, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction : 

These Maps have been prepared by an experienced 
and practical educator, Tow. David N. Camp, late | 
Principal of the Connecticut Normal School, and | 
State Superintendent. A full set may be seen in | 
this office, and the design and workmanship are in 
all respects equal to the best before the educational 
public. The plan is to combine all the essential | 
characteristics and advantages of both Physical and 
Political Outline Maps. The principal railroads of | 
both Europe and the United States are indicated. 
These Maps may be used with any text-book or 
geogmaphy, but have a key which accompanies them. 


State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, 
Department of Instruction, Providence, R. L., 
Dec. 19, S870: 

Gentlemen — Accept my hearty thanks for the 
donation of a set of Camp's Physical and Political 
Outline Maps, for the -use of this office. I am de- 
lighted with the clearness and distinctness of feature, 
with the marked representation of mountains, lakes 
and rivers, and the beauty of coloring which gives 
character and value to the whole. They are the best 
Maps I have examined, and I shall be glad to re- 
commend them for introduction in our common 
schools. Our teachers and school officers will 
examine them at my office, and I trust will be 
induced to order them for many of their schools. 

Yours truly, T. W. BICKNELL, 
Com. Pub. Schools. 


From H. W. Fisher, Superintendent Public Schools, 
Bedford county, Pa. : 
They are hung in my office and are the subject of 
favorable comment by all teachers and school offi- 
cers that have examined them. 


From Wm. G. Fee, Supt. Schools, Washington 
county, Pa.: 


They are superior to any I have ever seen. The 


| teachers. 





finish is excellent, details correct, eolors brilliant, 





in neat wood case with lock and key, an extra charge of $5 oo. 


OFFICIAL TESTIMONIALS. 


and delineations of mountains surpass anything in | ance to the pupil. Inthe make up and execution 


the map line, in my opinion. 


Hupson, Micu., Jan ;2, 1871. 

Gents: Camp’s New Maps, after a thorough trial 
in our schools, prove to be entirely satisfactory. 
They are attractive to pupils and intelligible to 
Coloring the water blue is novel as well 
as natural The best method is, indicating eleva- 
tion by engraving rather than by coloring, as in 
Camp’s. 


| 





We consider Camp’s the most perfectly | 


and sensibly gotten up Maps we have ever seen. | 


| The size is convenient, the engraving elegant, the 


topography accurate, the coloring tasty, finish ex- 
cellent, and material the best. ° 


E. G. REYNOLDS, A.M., Prin. Union Schoolss | 





From Prof Ebenezer Knowlton, Principal of Rin- 
con Grammar Schvol, San Francisco, California: 
We have Camp’s Outline Maps in this school 


Our teachers like them better thin any we have ever | 


used, for the fotlowing reasons: 


sed 1, Accuracy and 
distinctness of outline 


2. Frecdom from unneces- 
sary and confusing detail 3. Extreme delicacy 
and beauty of tinting 4. Unusual fineness of en- 
graving, especially of the mountains In all these 
important particulars, Camp’s Maps aid in the 
teaching ard learning of Geugraghy bat 

others we know of, 


Frem A Abbott, Principal Public Schools, 
Glenwood, Iowa, Feb. 15, 1871: 
I take 


great pleasure in stating that from a care- 
ful examination of Camp’s New Outline Maps, I 
consider them superior to any others now in gen- 
eral use. 





From Hon. Z. F. Smith, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the State of Kentucky, Frankfort, 
February 1, 1871: 

From the examination I have been able to give 
them, I think them admirable in the accuracy and 
distinctness of the Outlines given, and in the selec- 
tion of objects and features of interest and import- 


| 


ter than any 





they are all that could be asked, and reflect great 
credit on the author I regard these Maps as of 
great merit, and shall expect to see them become a 
popular success, 

From C. W. Heywood, Supt. Schools, East Cleve- 

land, Ohio, Feb. 7, 1871: 

We are using Camp’s New Outline Maps in our 
school, and I have no hesitation in pronouncing 
them superior to any Maps with which I am ac- 
quainted, They are up to the times, and contain all 
the recent political changes and geographical dis- 
coveries. I think nearly all that is important for 
the scholar ‘> learn in local Geography-is embodied 
in these Maps, 


From S. Findlay, Supt. of Public Schools of 
Akron, O.; Office of Sup’t of Public Schools, 
Akron, O, Jan 24, 1871: 

I have examined a set of Camp’s Wall Maps, and 
have no hesitation in saying that I think them well 
adapted to the wants of our common schools. 1 
know of no Maps which I can more cheerfully 
commend to the teachers and Boards of Education 
of Country Schools. 

From Hon. Henry Barnard, late National Com- 
missioner of Education, at Washington, January 
21,1871: 

Gentlemen—I thank you for the opportunity you 
have given me to examine the Physical and Political 
Outline Maps just issued by you under the super- 
vision of Prof. Camp. They seem to me admira- 
bly got up for Wall and Class purposes, to bring 
out distinctly and accurately the great division of 
land and water, the mountain systems and river 
courses, the boundaries and capitals of nations, so 
that the pupils can_ readily associate the name of 
each, by the law of position, size, conformation, 
etc, better than any series to which my attention 
has been called. You have wisely avoided over. 
loading your maps with too much detail, by which 
the great purposes of mere outline and grand 


e 
features would be lost, in aiding the memory of the 
ee of Geography. Your large map of the 

Vorld, on Mercator’s Projection of Europe and the 

United States, should be in every schooi room, and 
| the entire series would be useful in every class-room 
| where Geography is taught. 





From Hon. Warren Johnson, Supt. Public Instrue- 
tion, Maine: 

The Outlines are correct and distinct, the tints 
marked, not glaring, while the whole cartography is 
pleasing and indicates faithful workmanship. I 
wish they adorned the walls of every school-house 
| in our State, 





Rockrorp, ILt., Jan., 1871, 
Camp’s New Outline Maps would be a grcat aid 
| to any live teacher in teaching Geography, and their 
| compact, neat, clear, economical form brings them 
| within the reach of most schools 
, BALBOUR, 
JAS. H_ BLODGETT, 
Principals Schools, 





JacCKsONVILLe, ILL , Jan., 1871. 
I consider Camp’s New Outline Maps far superior 
to any I have ever seen. 
J. M. OLCOTT, Supt City Schools. 





DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC rest 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., May 22, 1872. 

Camp’s New Physical and Political Outline Maps 
are received, and I note at once in these Maps, gen- 
eral accuracy of contour and natural features, espe 
cially in the representation of mountain systems, 2 
proper medium between plethora and meagerness of 
details, superior coloring and finish, and honest 
mechavical execution. © separate Physical Map, 
on Mercator’s Projection, adds much to the value of 
the series. I regard them as ranking among the 
ass, now sQ 


most deserving appliances of their 
much in use in our schools. 

NEWTON BATEMAN, 

Pub. Inst 





Sunt. 
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J. DAVIS WILDER, 


Inventor, Sole Manufacturer and Proprietor of 


Wilder’s Liquid Slating 


BLUE, CREEN, BLACK, &c. 
Slated Paper, Slated Building Paper, or Rough and Ready, 
indestructible Blackboard Tablets, 
Tablets for Crayon Drawing, 
Office, Family and School Blackboards 
of Every Description. 





OUR PRICES 
ALWAYS the LOWEST 
Lsda@ FHL SAVMIV 
ALITVONOS AHL 


Trade Mark Registered Oct. 31, 1871. 
Used exclusively in the Public Schools of Chicago, and in all the leading Schools and Uni- 


versities throughout the country. I am at all times prepared to contract for the making of Black- 
board Surtaces, Black, Green and Blue, on new or old walls, and for the perfect and thorough 
renovation ot old blackboards that have become defaced, or too smooth and glossy for use, in 
every section of the American Continent. .All work is done under my personal supervision, and 
warranted to wear as long as do the walls on which the slated surface is made. 

Price, 6 cents per square foot, and all materials furnished. Boards of edncation and school offi- 
cers desiring to purchase blackboard material or have blackboard surfaces made or repaired, will 
find it to their aventies to correspond and deal directly with us. We can thus offer them the ben- 
efit of a very, very liberal discount. We employ NO agents. Samples of slated surface of all 
colors. Descriptive circulars contaiming prices, references, &c., sent free on application. Ad- 


‘ou J. DAVIS WILDER, 
273 W. Randolph st., Chicago, Ill. 


American School Cards. 
The finest line of REWARDS published, the chromos and designs being 


Eintirely New and Original, 
Comprising 


Fiwe hundred and sixty varicties, 


Four hundred of which are designed for day schools, and one hundred and sixty for 
Sunday Schools, the poetical selections being made with great care from the best 














authors. 


Wholesale Agents for the Above Line of Reward Cards: 


W.B. Keen, Cooke & Co, Chicago, Ill. 

A.H. Andrews &Co., os “ 
Wisconsin News Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Maxwell, Batchelder & Co., Bloemington, Ill. 


E. B. Smith & Co., Detroit, Michigan. 
W. E. Tunis, sd s¢ 

Western Pub. and School Fur. Co., St. Louis. 
Geo. E. Stevens & Co., Cincinnati, O. 





Parlor Cars. 

The Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad has 
long been designated by the traveling pub- 
lic as the ‘Old Reliable,’ from the fact 
that its trains are always on time; and 
“Short Line,” because it is acknowledged 
to be the shortest possible route between 
Eastern cities and all principal cities and 
towns in the West. 

In addition to the splendid equipment of 
this favorite route, and in order to meet 
the requirements of its largely increasing 
first-class through passenger travel, this 
company are now building, in their shops 
in Hannibal, sorfi of the finest parlor cars 
in the world, using nothing but the very 
best material in their construction. The 
interior arrangement is superb. Grand 
saloon, drawing room, state room, ele- 
gantly upholstered and decorated, Ladies’ 
toilet rooms, &c,, &c., in fact, every thing 
the most fastidious could desire. 

One of these magnificent cars is to be 
attached to each day express train, and 
will be accompanied by polite and attent- 
ive conductors. 

The track is in the best possible ,condi- 





tion, a large portion of it poving recently 
been re-laid with steel rails. Iron 


and stone bridges have taken the place of | 


wood, and all other improvements condv- | 
cive to the safety and comfort of its pa-| 
trons have been adopted. 
Passengers going East or West, and 
Wishing to secure safety, comfort and | 
speed, should be particular to ask for, and | 
see that their tickets read, via the “ Old 
Reliable” Hannibal & St. Jo. Short Line, | 
which can be obtained at all principal of- | 
fices of connecting lines. 


Patronize Home Institutions. 





Every one knows that the earnest apprecia- 
tion ef facilities offered in the transaction of 
business of all kinds, is usually followed by an 
increase of accommodations that materially 
benefit the general public. Thus when a railroad 
is being constructed, its completion is looked 
forward to with the expectation that the section 
or the country through which it runs will be 
brought nearer the great metropolitan markets, 
and that its products will have an enhanced 
value. 


The Missourt Paciric RAILROAD may be 
rightly considered one of the home institutions 
which has contributed so much to the success of 
the West. Its main line of road extending from 
St. Louis through Jefferson City, Sedalia and 
other cities and towns to Kansas City, Leaven- 
worth and Atchison, with branches to Boonville 
and Lexington, is the medium by which the 
greater portion of the West is brought in con- 
tact with the rest of the country. By it and its 
connecting lines, passengers traveling for pleas- 
ure, or business people seeking profit, are en- 
abled to reach their destinations safely and 
speedily. In the management of the road, the 


running of its trains and in the comforts afford-_ 


ed in its elegant cars and palatial sleeping coach- 
es, the Missouri PaciFic THROUGH LINE offers 
unequaled inducements to travel. 


Not content, however, with what has already 
been done, the company will continue to add to 
the road’s attractions, and it is to be hoped that 
a generous public will recognise this fact and 
reward its endeavors by patronizing the line 
liberally. 


Station agents are always ready to sell tickets 
or furnish information to rates, routes, &., and 
correspondence on the same subjects is solicited 
by E. A. Ford . General Passenger Agent, St. 


| Louis, Mo. 


Important to the Public. 


Your attention is invited to the many unequaled 
advantages offered by the 


Ohio and Mississippi Railway, 
(The great Through Passenger and U.S. Mail 
Route) to those who intend going from the West 
to the East either on business, for pleasure, or to 
restore their failing health. 

This line running from 


Saint Louis, 

(The great Metropolis of the West of over 400,000 
inhabitants) through the States of Illinois, Indi- 
ana and Ohio, a distance of over 300 mules to 
Louisville, Ky. and Cincinnati, Ohio, has the 
well earned reputation of being one of the best 
managed and equipped roads in the West, and cer- 
tainly deserves the patronage of all who desire a 
safe and pleasant journey over a line which is first 
class in all respects. 

Its cars are of the latest pattern, well ventilated 
and plentifully supplied with water; its trains 
are accompanied by courteous employes ;_ its 
track is smooth and second to none, which taken 
with the fact that it is the shortest line between 
St. Louis Louisville and Cincinnati. 
enables its trains (which run through entire with- 
out change) to make the quickest time with per- 
fect safety, and direct connections at Louisville 
and Cineinnati, for the 


SOUTH AND EAST. 

Tne O. & M. is positively the a line run- 
ning the celebrated Pullman Palace Sleeping and 
Day Cars from St. Louis to Louisville, Cincin- 
nati, Washington and Baltimore without change 
or detention of any kind, with direct and sure 
connections for Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston. 

The trains of this company now run into Louis- 
ville over the Great lron Railway Bridge across 
the Ohio river, and landing passengers in the 
heart of the city and in the new Union Depot, 
connecting with trains of the L. and N. and G. 
S. R. R. without change. ; 

The far-famed Medical Springs of Virginia 
offer to the invalid the virtues of their waters— 
the short distance by this line makes it desirable 
in reaching them. Round trip tickets to the 
Springs are on sale at reduced rates during the 
summer season. 

Purchase your tickets by St. Louis and the Pi- 
oneer O. and M. Line, and enjoy the advantages 
offered by no other. 


Information cheerfully and promptly furnished 


by addressing 
R. T. BRYDON, 


General Passenger Agent, St. Louis. 








BEST THING IN THE WEST. 


Atchison Topeka a Sant Fe Railroad 
LANDS! 


THREE MILLION ACRES! 


Situated in and near the Arkansas Valley, the 
Finest Portion of Kansas. 





Eleven Years’ Credit. Seven per cent. 
Interest. 221-2 per cent. Reduc- 
tion to Settlers who 
improve. 


A Free Pass to Land Buyers. 


HE FACTS about this Grant are—Low prices 

long credit and a rebate to settlers of nearly 
one-fourth; a rich soil anda splendid climate; 
short and mild winters; early planting, and no 
wintering of stock; plenty of rainfall, and jugt 
at the right season; coal, stone and brick on the 
line; cheap rates on lumber, coal, &c.; no lands 
owned by speculators; homesteads and pre- 
emptions now abundant; a first-class railroad on 
the line of a great through route; products will 
pay for land and improvements. 

IT IS THE BEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OF- 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC, THROUGH THE 
RECENT COMPLETION OF THE ROAD. 

For circular and general information, ad- 
A. E. TOUZALIN, 
MANAGER LAND DEPARTMENT, 
Topeka, Kansas. 






dress 


TIME TABLE—Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad. 

LEAVE ATCHISON—West—Mgil and Express, 
No. 1, 12:40 p. m ; Passenger, No. 3,7:00 p. m. 

ARRIVES AT ATCUISON—Mail and Express, No. 
2, 1:55 p. m.; Stock Express, No. 4, 11:45a. m. 

LEAVE ToPEKA—West—Mail and Express, No. 
1, 3:30 p. m.; Passenger, No. 3, 12:20 a. m.; 
Local Freight, No. 5, 9a. m. 

ConNECTIONS—At Emporia, with M., K. & T. 
Railroad for Humboldt, Parsons, Vinita, Deni- 
son, and all poinfs in Texas. 

At Wichita, with Southwestern Stage Compa- 
ny’s Line for Belle Plain, Caldwell, Arkansas 
City, Turkey Creek, Cheyenne Agency, Wichita 
Agency and Fort Sill. 

At Granada, Colorado, with Barlow & Sander- 
son’s Stage Line for Pueblo, Trinidad, Max- 
well’s, Las Vegas, Fort Union, Albuquerque, 
Santa Fe, etc. 





Photographs. 
ERSONS wishing beautiful pictures of them- 
selves or friends, cannot do better in St. Louis 

than by calling at SEIBERT’S and securing the 
shadow ere the substance fades, at No. 9 South 
Fifth street, between Market and Walnut, near 
the Southern Hotel. Perfect satisfaction 1s guar- 





anteed or no charge. 


’ . 


SIEGEL & BOBB, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


GAS AND COAL OIL FIXTURES, 


Gasoline Fixtures and Burners, 


Coal Oil Lamps, 


FOR CHURCHES AND SCHOOLHOUSES. 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE FITTINGS. 
Public and Private Buildings fitted up 
with STEAM, GAS and WATER 


Agents for the BEST GAS MACHINE in the 
country. 


No. 203 North Fifth Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Big Boot, 


1028 & 1030 BROADWAY. 





The Cheapest and Best Place in the 
City to buy your Boots & Shoes, 





BUCKEYE BELLE FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang: 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 
Factories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 


Fully 









Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. 
Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, ' 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cincinnati, 


THE BECKWITH 


PORTABLE 
Family Sewing Machine, 
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With Streneth. 
Capacity & Speed 
equal to any, re- 
S gardiess of cost. 
sa With Semi-G.iding Feed, : 
and Automatic Stitch Fastener All other Machines 
require the movement of from 25 to 30 pieces to 
every stitch—this requires but Two! Hence it is@ 
symbc! of simplicity and strength. For full partic- 
ulars send for Circular—then buy no other until you 
see the Machine, for *' seeing is believing.” Ageuts 
wanted in every town in the country. If $5 are sent 
with the order the balance canbe C 0. D. Agents 
must pay full price for single Machines, per centage 
on first to be dedneted when six Machines are paid 
for. Terms to agents casa with order, or ©. O. 


LECK WITH S. MM, Co., 862 Benadway, N.Y, 


uty, Utility and Strength combined. 
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IMPLES, TA N AND SUNBURN ; also, Salt 
Rheum, and all pes distressing skin 
diseases, are cured by PALMER’S LOTION. 
Price $1 per bottle. Samples free at Drug stores. 
By mail, 12 cents. SOLON PALMER, 12 Platt 
street, New York. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 








VALUABLE EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


BY WILLIAM CHAUVENET, 
Proressor OF MATHEMATICS AND ASTRONOMY IN WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS 


A Treaties on Elementary Geometry, with appendices containing a copious collec- 
tion of exercises for the student, and an Introduction to Modern Geometry. 12mo. 
Extra cloth. $2 00. . 


** It is the only geometrical text-book which is based on true principles.’’—C. H. Jupson, 
Professor of Mathematics in Furman University, Greenville, South Carolina. 


A Treatise on the Method of Least Squares ; or, The Application of the Theory of 
Probabilities in the Combination of Observations. From the author’s Manual of 
Spherical and Practical Astronomy. 8vo. Clovh. $1 75. 

Plain and Spherical Trigonometry. New and Revised Edition. 8vo. Cloth. $1 75. 
(jy 


NEV ARITA METICS, 
COMPRISED IN 4 BOOKS. 
BY SHELTON P. SANFORD, A. M., 
PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS IN MERCER UNIVERSITY, GEORGIA. 
I. First Lessons. Illustrated. 35cts. II. Intermediate. 50 cts. III. 
School. 90 cts. IV. Higher. $1 50. 


‘* I think that Sanford’s Arithmetics are the best books on the subject ever published; and I 
trust it will not be long before they will be introduced into every school in our State. In my judg- 
ment they are the very perfection of schoel-books on arithmetic.’’—Fror. B. MALLon, Superin- 
tendent in the Public Schools of Atlanta. 

—o* 


Text Books of Physiology, 


BY CALVIN CUTTER, M. D. 
First Book of Analytic Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Human and Compar- 
ative. With 164 Illustrations. 12mo. 90 cents. 


Second Book of Analytic Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Human and Com- 
parative. With 186 Illustrations. 12mo. $1 50. 
New Analytic Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Human*and Comparative. 
With 194 Illustrations. $1 60. ith questions, 60 pages additional: $1 70. 
gas" Accompanied by a Series of Nine*Anatoutical Charts. Price, $18 00. 


kes” For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent to any address, carriage 
free, upon receipt of the price by the pyblishers. Books for examination and intro- 
duction at special rates. Catalogues furnished on application. Address 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


PRICE UuistTr 


D. APPLETON & CO’S 


SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS. 





Common 
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. ; 4 : 3 
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= an so n 
# of m2 
e m3 o= 32 
& x ti 
Es SRURREL A ERURIS CAOIIRIRT.. 0 cas sewenescereasdvednbicbet cu $ WM $$ 43 6 
Il. “9 intermediate Geography. ............ccccsececccccccscs 1 50 75 1 00 
Il. dz Grammar School Geography..............ceceeeeeseees 175 117 
Ill. = re MURS Sa VR SAN be kbs brbanWatewnseesernns 1 60 0635 
SPOOR. Deny CONN 68 oon vc cn cnn scncccnccesvscseecesese 50 33 
a English Pe. da bass kein mbood ogee tk eubiles keGeskutesd ee 90 60 
ee First Lessons in Composition. ..............csecccccsccces 90 60 











; : Course of Composition and Rhetoric 
Gillespie’s Land Surveying 
Quackenbos’ 


faeces 1 

3 ae ee eee 3 
Elementary History icubtnwedses Sy 

School History......... mon 

Guizot’s History of Civilization... 1 

Winslow’s Moral Philosophy.. 1 

Lockyer’s Astronomy 1 





ee ee ee 
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5 as ck os Th GOL <e 10S os Che vs sony paseee she oapt at 150 00 
4 a, Eee 175 17 
Quackenbos’ Natural Philosophy 1 75 17 
Scienc@ Primers, each.... 50 334 
Youman’s Chemistry......... 175 17 
s (Miss) - Botany 100 6635 
=: 2 Oe ie ane ee 1 50 75 00 
Kruri’s Drawing Books—Part I, each............ 20 10 13 
“ “ «HT, each D 12% © (16% 
Ahn’s German Grammar............... 100 50 66%; 
Harknes’ Introductery Latin Book .................. « 2 63 83 
ned Se is REET sb a cachaeyaabeabenue cauneaacan » 2 75 1 00 
ic NN RE I ER ere 1» 75 1 00 
oe Caesar’s Commentaries 1 50 75 100 
= i ec Win L ok wee ca wes abba wpe 1 50 75 1 00 


For specimen copies or further particulars, address 


C. E. LANE, Agent, 
407 NORTH FOURTH STREET. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ZFTHE RESINGER SASH 
FASTENER.—A Cheap, Durable 
and Ornamental Lock, with no 
Spring to break, orsashto cut. It 
is very easily and quickly applied; 
holds the sash atany place desired, 
anda self-fastener when the sash is 
@own. A half-dozen preg 
ed locks sent toany address, post- 
7) paid, on receipt of 50 cents. Circu- 
| ars sent on application. 

F-Over 20,000 of these locks 
are already in use. 


















_ THE ANCHOR LINE HOLDER 
s isa neat, durable, universal ten- 
sion device, to stretch and hold 
rope, wire or cords, for all purpo- 
ses, In yards, houses, stores, bal- 
conies, awnings, etc. Admits of 
spliced or knotted lines; releases 
easily, with a slight jerk, but holds 
i so that no under-propping or wind 
, , play will ng bE of three, with screws, sent, 
wo-pa, to any address, by muil for 40 cents. REesincrR ACTURING CO., Box 367, Harris- 
urg, Peun. 
x" One dozen Sash Fasteners, and a set of three Line Holders, sen ~paid,to any address 
on receipt of $125. gente "Vanted. ‘The Trade Supplied? e'? Pre-Paid, to any 








New School Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


/VISON, BLAKEMAN, 


TAYLOR & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand st., N. Y. 


THe New Grapep Reapeks: A new Series, 
fully and handsomely illustrated, surpassing all 
others in excellence of manufacture, gradation, 
and cheapness, complete in five books, viz: 


FIRST READER...... 64 pages. Price 25 cents. 


SECOND READER..1%4 ‘* = fe 
THIRD READER....160 ‘‘ ide Se 
FOURTH READER..%40 ‘* - 


FIFTH READER....336 ‘‘ am * 

*,*These books should certainly be examined 
in all cases where a change of readers is contem- 
plated. For this purpose we shall be pleased to 
send a sample set on receipt of $1 50. 


Loomis’ First Steps iN Music. Book 4. (Be- 
ing the completing book of the series). It is ad- 
mirably adapted as a school singing-book, and 
ean be used independently of any series. Stiff, 
ornamental cover, 216 pages. Price 60 cents. 


The four numbers comprising Loomis’ First 
Steps, will be sent by mail for examination, on 
receipt of 75 cents. 


Swinton’s WorpD Primer. (Being the com- 
pleting book of the Word-Book Series). A be- 
ginner’s book in oral and written spelling; 96 
pages. Price 20 cents. 


We shall be pleased to send a sample set of the 
W ord-Book Series, comprising the Word-Anal- 
ysis, Word-Book and Word-Primer, if desired 
for examination with a view to introduction, on 
receiptof 50 cents. 

Full announcements of the above, together 
with many other new and recent publications, 
will be found in the Educational Reporter for 
May, which will be sent to teachers and educa- 
ticnists without charge. 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 


THE 


American 


Educational Series. 


This justly popular series of Text-Books is 
noted for its freshness, completeness, admirable 
gradation, and the beauty and substantial nature 
of its manufacturé. It comprises a tull and 
thorough course of study, from the simplest 
primer to the most advanced mathematical and 
scientific work. Among which are: 


Sanders’ Union Readers, The New Graded 
Readers, Swinton’s Word-book Series, Robin- 
son’s Mathematics, Kerl’s Grammars, Web- 
ster’s Dictionaries, Gray’s Botanies, Spencerian 
Copy Books, Spencerian Drawing Books, Will- 
son’s Histories, Swinton’s Histories, Fasquelle’s 
French Course, Woodbury’s Gérman Course, 
Wells’ Science, Eliot & Storer’s Chemistry, 
Dana’s Geology, Silliman’s Phys. and Uhem., 
Bryant & Stratton’s Book-keeping, and many 
other well known works. 


i>The Illustrated Catalogue, descriptive of 
The American Educational Series of School and 
College Text-books, and The Educational Re- 
porter fer May, a handsome publication full of 
useful information, mailed free to any address. 


0. M. BAKER or J. C. ELLIS, 


407 N. Fourth st., St, Louis. 








HAVE-- 
HAVE YOU-- 
HAVE YOU SEEN 


Estell’s Programme Clock for Schools? 


It is a superior eight-day time piece, and easily 
set to strike the teacher’s programme of exer- 
cises. A wonderful yet simple piece of appara- 
tus. Price, $14, $18 and $25. Send forcircular. 

Guy ott’s Series of School Maps. 


Superior to any other in existence. Four se- 
ries. Prices, $18 00, $25 00, $38 50 and $71 00. 


PERCE’S MAGNETIC GLOBES 
Illustrate more practical points than any other 


globe made. Where known, none others will 
be used. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


The very best and strongest furniture manu- 
factured. We want 


; ONE ACENT 


In each county in the West for the above and 
other school supplies. A rare chance for live 
teachers to make money during vacation. 


Write us NOW for particulars and terms. 


HADLEY BROTHERS & KANE, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





1~3°The attention of Boards of Education, Su- 
perintendents and Teachers is mvited to the fol- 
lowing: 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


I. H. BUTLER & CO. 


> 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
Mitchell’s New Geographies. 
Mitchell’s New Outline Maps. 
The New American Readers. 
The New American Spellers. 
The New American Etymology. 
The Etymological Readér. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 
The Scholar’s Companion. 
Tenney’s Geology. 

Bingham’s Latin and English Series 
Smith’s English Grammar. 
Oxford’s Junior Speaker. 


Oxford’s Senior Speaker. 





s 


Special Rates for Introduction. 





ADDRESS: 
l. H, BUTLER & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
THrSend for Illustrated Catalogue.-ey 

















